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TEACHING: 
Tailor-Made Opportunity 


By JAMES E. FRASIER 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, hundreds of thou- 
sands of words have been written and 
spoken about the great need for more and 
better teachers. Never before have people 
been so aware of the teaching profession. 
Through radio and TV announcements, ed- 
itorial columns, articles—with and without 
pictures—the public has been alerted to the 
fact that the educational future of our chil- 
dren is in danger from the lack of teachers. 
We have been bombarded with a dozen dif- 
ferent lists of reasons why there is a teacher 
shortage. We have had the plight of the 
teacher overemphasized. 

Yet we all know the drawbacks of teach- 
ing; have known them since we, too, 
couldn’t suppress that desire to throw a 
“spit wad” or to trip Louise as she went to 
sharpen a pencil. If familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and few would deny it’s a factor, the 
young person choosing his career is already 
much too familiar with the problems of the 
teacher. He knows the teacher's problems 
because teaching is the one professional job 
with which he has been in intimate, con- 
tinuous contact since early childhood. 

Of the other job opportunities, much less 
is known. The hazards, handicaps, and har- 
assments of other careers are hidden behind 
the popular misconceptions. From where he 
sits, the college-bound student has built 
some false notions about what people really 
do when they do their work. An engineer, 


for example, is a devil-may-care guy who 
wears big boots, drives a “cat,” a mufflerless 
station wagon, and his own low-slung sports 
car. He builds bridges, blows mountains to 
bits with dangerous explosives, and comes 
back to civilization every Saturday night to 
wine and dine the local lovelies. The stew- 
ardess is a movie-starlet type of beauty in 
a chic uniform who flies to all sorts of glam- 
orous places. At best, she is “discovered” and 
becomes a rich and famous model or actress. 
At least, she marries a handsome pilot or 
her favorite businessman from “the New 
York run.” The lawyer saves the innocent 
and metes out merciless justice to the un- 
savory. The secretary has her coffee breaks, 
her lunchtime shopping sprees, and her 
junior executive. The M.D. saves lives. 
Nurses soothe the fevered brow. 

Certainly these pictures are distorted 
ones! Each has enough of the truth to be 
plausible, but the actual day-by-day work 
and activities of the engineer, stewardess, 
doctor, lawyer, nurse, and secretary contain 
tons of rather drab and routine things for 
each spoonful of the glamorized elements 
the teen-ager knows about. For every hour 
that he spends swaying the jury, a lawyer 
spends a hundred reading dull, dusty law 
cases. The glamour of the downtown sky- 
scraper office building fades more than a lit- 
tle against the picture of our secretary ¥' 
ing twenty minutes for that bus so she can 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Where are we going to get the teach- 
ers we need to staff our schools ade- 
quately? Not right away but in the 
years ahead? It’s obvious that we shall 
have to recruit them from the promis- 
ing youth in junior and senior high 
schools. It is not so obvious how we can 
prevail upon boys and girls in second- 
ary schools to make the decision to be- 
come teachers and undertake the neces- 
sary professional preparation. If young 
people in large enough numbers can- 
not be convinced that America needs 
them as teachers, we shall face a long, 
long period of understaffed schools. It’s 
as simple and, at the same time, as com- 
plex as that. This article tackles this 
problem—how can we accent positively 
the professionally desirable aspects of a 
teacher's job? The author is associate 
professor of education, Oklahoma State 
University at Stillwater, and a member 
of CH’s editorial board. 





stand and be shoved and pushed by the 


crowd to her desk where she writes umpteen 
form letters to the branch offices. And so it 
goes. The truth and fiction collide. 

It's not that the job of the doctor, lawyer, 
Indian chief aren’t wonderful ones, even ex- 
citing ones. It’s just that in the face of a 
need for teachers that represents a national 
scandal, we have presented the plight of the 
teaching profession and the life of the 
teacher in the same breath. Who wants to 
join a lost cause? A cause that has had all 
of its drab and routine elements—and teach- 
ing has its share, but no more than that— 
bombarded at us by every medium of com- 
munication from national circulation to the 
proverbial backyard fence. 

Teaching is fun! Teaching is exciting! 
But more important, and almost always 
overlooked, teachers have fun! Teachers go 
exciting places and do glamorous things! 
Surprised? 

j |. Seaching is the only job that can be 
tailor made.” Do you like cities with all 
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their advantages and opportunities for rec: 
reation? There isn’t a single city that doesn’t 
have schools. Or would you rather live on 
the top of a mountain in Wyoming? There 
is a school on the mountaintop but no job 
there for a stewardess, lab technician, or 
secretary. Travel? There are many job op- 
portunities for teachers in Europe, Panama, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Orient. Want to 
see Hollywood, Beverly Hills, and Pasa- 
dena? Don’t go to California to be a movie 
star. That’s a 1,000-to-1 chance at best. But 
if you are a qualified teacher of anything, 
then write, phone, or wire almost any school 
district within 100 miles of “Hollywood and 
Vine” and you've a job. 

Teaching is tailor made in terms of your 
intellectual interest too. Whether you pre- 
fer mathematics, homemaking, science, or 
music, there’s a job just for you. 

Money? Oh yes, teachers do get paid. 
More than one school district in these Uni- 
ted States recognizes the professional prepa- 
ration and skill of the really good teacher 
and pays $9,000 and more to classroom 
teachers who have earned doctor’s degrees. 
But more important, the total financial as- 
pects of becoming a teacher are as tailor 
made as any other element. Here—and only 
here among the professions—can you earn 
while you learn. If you can afford only four 
years of college education, and almost any- 
one can in these days with prudent spend- 
ing, a part-time job, and a scholarship, 
teaching offers the chance to begin earning 
after four years, while you go to school sum- 
mers and on Saturday. But don’t plan to get 
half your dental education, and then start 
to work while you finish getting the neces- 
sary training. It can’t be done. 

You want to get married—right now! 
Then get married. You can still teach 
school in this enlightened age, but many 
schools of nursing eliminate married stu- 
dents. 

Most everybody works with people. What 
age of the human species appeals to you the 
most? Babies? Nursery schools start them at 
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age two. Recipients of Social Security 
checks? Adult education is perhaps the fast- 
est growing phase of education today. In 
the night classes of some school systems, you 
can teach anything from cake decorating to 
machine tools and dyemaking. 

We are a very mobile people. If you went 
to school in Virginia and want to move to 
Oregon, be careful that the training you 
have and the license you were given will be 
valid. In some of the professions, it won't 
be. And the teacher? It is possible that one 
summer of work will be necessary to enable 
you to meet new or additional requirements 
in moving from one state to another, but 
you can almost always teach that first year 
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on a temporary certificate—at full pay, by 
the way—until you have the chance to meet 
standard requirements. Don't, however, try 
to practice law—even one small case—until 
you have been admitted to the bar in the 
state to which you move. And that is usually 
a long, arduous process. 

What should be the obvious truth is too 
often overlooked by the occupation seeker. 
Every job has its good and bad points. 
There isn’t a single occupation—not even 
unemployment—that is all beer and skittles. 
And teaching, more than any other job in 
the world, is the one that can be tailor made 
to fit the interests, aptitudes, and wishes of 
almost anyone. 


Attention to Good Discipline 


By GALEN M. Jarvis 


Des Plaines, Illinois 


Administering discipline to a group of students 
in the public schools is a challenging task because 
it requires individual judgment, demands thought- 
ful planning, requires expert techniques, and needs 
consistent application. If the individual student is 
to grow and develop to his or her fullest measure 
of maturity, careful planning and superior guidance 
are essential. It is important, therefore, that each 
teacher examine his attitudes and techniques to 
determine whether he is found wanting in this 
respect. 

The public school teacher labors within a tradi- 
tional democratic framework—a cherished value in 
our culture and a quality which must be en- 
couraged. If attitudes toward discipline, worthy of 
emulation in later years, can be instilled in ado- 
lescents by the classroom teacher, then future prob- 
lems related to group living will be minimized. 

While maintaining a behavior pattern in students 
which is consistent with a good teaching environ- 
ment, the teacher must not exhibit an authoritarian, 
arbitrary way of classroom living. However, obedi- 
ence to authority is an important function in a 
highly organized society and each teacher should 
help the student to accept authority as friendly and 
reasonable. 


What is the secret of successful discipline? There 
is no predetermined pattern of techniques which all 
can follow. After a consideration of the following 
three points, perhaps each individual teacher can 
determine a tentative “best way”: 

(1) Understand the psychological development of 
adolescence. 

(2) Assess accurately the community's attitude 
toward discipline. 

(3) Experiment with those techniques which seem 
compatible with the individual teacher's philosophy. 

Good discipline gives each student a chance to 
experience the satisfaction of fitting into a social 
group and an opportunity to work in an atmos- 
phere which is conducive to learning and achieve- 
ment. 

Further, good discipline builds up a healthy atti 
tude toward authority as something necessary for 
gaining mutually desired goals while adjusting to a 
complex culture. 

Since adjustments to authority and the demands 
of group standards are probably the most difficult 
ones a person will ever be called upon to make in 
life, it is essential for the classroom teacher to give 
special attention to good discipline and all that this 
connotes. 





Technical Assistance and the UN 


By RICHARD I. MILLER 


THE MAN IN THE SO-CALLED “technically 
underdeveloped regions” of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America is caught in a vicious 
circle: 

Though he goes hungry for bread, his 
small plot of land yields as little as six bush- 
els of wheat per acre, as compared to yields 
as big as forty bushels in countries eating 
cake. 

Plagued by ill-health in his struggle 
against poverty, he can seldom find a doctor 
when he needs one; there is only one for 
50,000 persons in his country as compared 
with a ratio of 1 to 1,000 in the so-called 
healthy countries. (Furthermore, the cost 
of the few available doctors is quite prohibi- 
tive.) 

The knowledge which might help him 
tackle his problem is out of grasp. He 
and as many as go per cent of his fellow citi- 
zens are illiterate and his children do not 
go to school. (An estimated 200,000,000 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is the first clear explanation 
that we have seen of the UN Technical 
Assistance program. Dynamic in con- 
cept, the program ts an example of in- 
ternational co-operation under the 
sponsorship of an international organi- 
zation. We need to be clear on this 
point: the UN program described in 
this article is not tu be confused with 
the ICA program or with any of the 
other United States foreign-aid pro- 
grams. The UN Technical Assistance 
program is supported by all nations 
that are members of the United Na- 
tions. The author is the observer to the 
UN and a staff member of the commit- 
tee on international relations, National 
Education Association. In the prepara- 
tion of this article he had the assistance 
of the Office of Public Information of 
the UN. 





school-age children are still not in school to- 
day because they have neither classrooms 
nor teachers.) 

The existence of these conditions is not 
new, but the wide acceptance that such con- 
ditions are social injustices upon the dig- 
nity of man is new to human history. The 
British historian, Arnold Toynbee, has 
noted that this is “the first age since the 
dawn of history in which mankind has 
dared to believe it practicable to make the 
benefits of civilization available to the hu- 
man race.” 

Partnership among nations is essential 
today, and technology and science with their 
development of transportation and com- 
munications will make the fact more ob- 
vious in the future. The Charter of the 
United Nations clearly recognizes this state 
of affairs. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations devoted only one article (23) to 
economic and social co-operation. In strik- 
ing contrast, the UN Charter devotes chap- 
ter IX, articles 55 to 60, and chapter X, 
articles 61 to 72, to economic and social 
co-operation. 


Objectives of UN Technical Assistance 


The operation of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance program involves 
more than the usual routine of administra- 
tive machinery. The machinery set up by 
the United Nations has certain built-in safe- 
guards to preserve the nature of the pro- 
gram as defined in 1949 by the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. 

The Council’s main points were: 

(a) The TA effort must be a joint co- 
operation program for assistance in econo- 
mic development given only on the request 
of the country concerned. 

(b) The assistance would be designed to 
increase productivity in fields where benefits 
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could be distributed to the entire popula- 
tion. 

(c) The government receiving assistance 
would assume part of the costs. (In other 
words, technical assistance is not a hand- 
out.) 

(d) The assistance would strictly avoid 
interference in the domestic affairs of the 
country receiving it. 


Organizational Structure 


The United Nations and most of the spe- 
cialized agencies have devoted part of their 
regular budgets to technical assistance from 
the first days of their activities. However, it 
was a quite limited effort. In 1949, the 
United Nations General Assembly voted to 
launch what was called the “expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance.” This ex- 
panded program now consists of the United 
Nations own technical assistance program 
(Technical Assistance Administration— 


TAA) and those of seven specialized agen- 
cies which provide advice and technical as- 
sistance in their own particular fields. 


The TAA provides technical assistance in 
the general fields of public administration, 
social welfare, and economic development. 

The International Labor Organization 
(ILO) advises governments on labor and so- 
cial problems and, in particular, empha- 
sizes vocational training and how to pro- 
duce more and better goods. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAQ) advises on means to increase the ef- 
ficiency of farming, forestry, and fisheries 
and on ways of improving nutrition. 

The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
aids countries in building and improving 
educational systems, in introducing science 
teaching, and in setting up science services. 

The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) assists in training local per- 
sonnel in basic techniques and skills relat- 
ing to civil aviation. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) 
helps governments to strengthen their 
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public health services, sponsors training 
courses for doctors and nurses, and demon- 
strates methods of controlling communi- 
cable diseases. For instance, it helps in mass 
vaccination campaigns undertaken to pre- 
vent tuberculosis and to assist countries in 
developing DDT spraying programs which 
have been effective in wiping out malaria in 
many areas. 

The World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) assists in the development of na- 
tional weather services and in the applica- 
tion of meteorology to such fields as agri- 
culture, health, and transportation. 

The International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) helps governments develop 
or modernize their telephone, telegraph, 
and radio communications. 

In addition to TAA and the technical as- 
sistance programs of the seven specialized 
agencies, four other UN bodies co-operate 
in the expanded program although they are 
not a formal part of it: 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
advises governments on monetary policies. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (BANK) advises and 
assists governments with loans for economic 
development programs. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) makes surveys in underdeveloped 
countries to determine how the agency can 
best be utilized in applying atomic energy 
to the solution of their problems of develop- 
ment. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) provides supplies, equip- 
ment, and technical training for the care of 
millions of children and mothers. It works 
closely with WHO in many areas of the 
world. 

The heart of the over-all United Nations 
Technical Assistance program is an organi- 
zation known as the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), composed of the executive 
heads of TAA and the seven specialized 
agencies participating in the over-all pro- 
gram, meeting under an executive chair- 
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man. This is a program-co-ordinating body 
for all UN technical assistance. The board, 
in turn, is responsible to the Technical As- 
sistance Committee (TAC), which consists 
of representatives of the eighteen members 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council committee. 

Requests for technical assistance are di- 
rected to the United Nations agency con- 
cerned by the government of the country 
desiring assistance. These requests are ex- 
amined by TAB in New York and, if ap- 
proved, an assistance agreement is then 
signed by the UN, the appropriate special- 
ized agency, and the country or countries 
that are involved. These agreements are ex- 
amples of the two-way characteristics of the 
United Nations technical assistance. They 
specify what experts, fellowships, and equip- 
ment the UN will furnish and, at the same 
time, fix the obligation of the recipient 
country to supply the necessary local facili- 
ties and services. Once this agreement is 
signed, the UN recruits the experts. In all 
cases, their appointments are subject to 
preliminary approval by the governments 
of the countries where they are to work. 


How the Program Operates 


In the past seven years, eighty-three dif- 
ferent governments have paid or pledged 
approximately $180,000,000 for UN techni- 
cal assistance. This money is used in three 
ways: (1) for providing experts to meet the 
requests of a government for assistance in 
specific problems of national development; 
(2) for awarding fellowships to train men 
and women abroad for work in their own 
countries (often these fellows are the coun- 
terpart of the technical assistance expert 
whom they replace at the end of his mis- 
sion); and (3) for operating demonstration 
and training centers to meet the needs of 
several countries in the same region, thus 
avoiding duplication of effort on the part 
of experts in individual countries. 

The UN and its agencies had 2,463 ex- 
perts in the field in 1956, and a total of 
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more than 8,000 since 1950. More than 
15,000 fellowships and scholarships have 
been awarded since 1950. 

The work of the technical assistance agen- 
cies is illustrated vividly by examples of 
what is being done by the hundreds of mis- 
sions in the field: 

In Pakistan, a hydrologist on mission for 
the UN was able to find a new underground 
source of water just outside Karachi, the 
booming capital of Pakistan whose water 
supply had not succeeded in catching up 
with its population growth. Wells were 
drilled to tap this new supply and they are 
now providing 10 per cent of Karachi’s 
water requirements. 

One out of three newborn babies in the 
Lashio area of Burma become ill with ma- 
laria during the first year of life. Burma and 
a United Nations agency—in this case WHO 
—began to work together in training Bur- 
mese in modern malaria-fighting tech- 
niques. Students put their lessons into prac- 
tice in a widespread DDT campaign. Not 
one baby in the area has caught malaria 
since the sprayers went into operation. 

A team of educational experts was sent by 
UNESCO to assist the government of Bo- 
livia in setting up a model school. The ex- 
perts worked out new techniques with their 
Bolivian colleagues on the teaching of read- 
ing and writing which emphasized arousing 
the interest and initiative of the children. 
They were able to reduce appreciably the 
length of the learning period and to in- 
crease the number of pupils who passed the 
examinations. More than 2,000 Bolivian 
teachers have attended special courses or- 
ganized by the team. The Bolivian teachers 
learned how the new educational approach 
could be applied in their own schools to 
improve their own work. 

Twentieth-century man is confronted by 
many problems, but two are particularly 
critical to his future. On the one hand, a 
large-scale nuclear war between major pow- 
ers must be avoided if civilization, as we 
know it, is to survive. On the other hand, 
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the gap between “have” and “have-not” na- 
tions must be narrowed before peace, as we 
hope, can be visioned. With one-half the 
world hungry, the other one-half cannot es- 
cape the tensions of misery experienced by 
the less fortunate. Mme Pandit has said 
that “half the world cannot move around in 
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oxcarts while the other half rides in Cadil- 
lacs.” In a world of plenty, the widening 
gap must be reversed if one important con- 
dition for reduction of world tension ts to 
be achieved. The UN Technical Assistance 
program has come to be accepted as an im- 
portant factor in this task. 


The Plight of the Textbook Salesman 


Bookmen are regularly confronted with situations 
involving their product and their person-to-person 
relationships which can be irritating to them. Some 
of these merit the attention of us as schoolmen. 

Textbook selection today often becomes an elimi- 
nation contest with the book or series having the 
most color pages and the most eye-catching cover 
capturing the sale. Attractiveness then outpoints 
the book's learning program. Publishers participate 
in this color race to maintain a competitive position 
which is added to consumer costs. The size of type- 
print used, particularly at the primary school level, 
has followed a similar path of sales rivalry. Again, 
publishers are seeking to meet popular demand, but 
recognize that the very large type sizes used in some 
textbooks are required only for the partially-sighted 
youngster. 

Linked to textbook attractiveness is the compre- 
hensiveness of the accompanying teachers’ manual. 
The caliber of this guide, whether bound in with 
the textbook or not, is often a more decisive factor 
in the final selection than the substance of the 
learning program offered in the books. Another 
irritation arises where the selection committees use 
the recentness of copyright date as a determining 
factor. 

Sometimes an excellent textbook series is voted 
down because its copyright date is a few years 
old. The successful competitor's book may only be a 
“prettied up” version of an old edition, featuring 
an atomic device symbol on the cover and an all- 
inclusive teachers’ manual. An “old” book with a 


new cover does not always reflect the latest in re- 
search. 

The schoolman can readily identify some staff 
members who prefer to teach books rather than 
children. There are those who resist new, but well- 
researched, ideas and those who feel that only the 
book they might some day write would be “just 
right” to suit their idiosyncrasies. Bookmen, too, are 
confronted with the same annoyances in their con- 
tacts.... 

In their daily personal contacts with schoolmen, 
bookmen find that they have no “ulcerous com- 
plaints.” However, there are some annoyances . 
which are actually matters of personal discourtesy 
which schoolmen should correct. 

Most of the bookmen who mentioned this annoy- 
ance were quick to point out that the peddler status 
was seldom refiected in their personal relationships 
with schoolmen, but rather by some member of the 
office staff. Bookmen deserve a courteous reception 
just as any other school visitor. This is basic public 
relations. Since school hours are fixed, the salesman’s 
contact time is also limited. The waste of time, which 
bookmen commonly experience, has been listed as 
their pet gripe. Bookmen are not critical of the 
reasonable amount of time spent in waiting to call 
upon a busy schoolman. But salesmen do get irri- 
tated when the protective secretary either delays in 
notifying the schoolman of his presence or who 
makes no particular effort to locate the schoolman 
who is not in his office.—ALsert R. BRINKMAN in the 
Educational Forum. 





Summertime House-Husband 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


COME SUMMERTIME, I become a_ house- 
husband. A house-husband is a male teacher 
who stays home and looks after his family 
and his home while his wife goes out in the 
business world to bring home the bacon. A 
house-husband loses prestige, but he gains a 
world of understanding about such impor- 
tant matters as washing, ironing, cleaning, 
gardening, garbaging, and diapering. 

How do you get to be a house-husband? 
First of all, you have to be a male teacher 
who discovers that your wife’s talents have 
a higher summertime market value than 
your own. Secondly, you must be willing to 
swallow your pride and admit that your 
place is in the home for a period of eight to 
ten weeks. 

Then, of course, you must have a wife 
who has marketable talents. My wife is a 
highly skilled secretary. She is in demand as 
a secretary to replace stenographers who 
take their vacations during the summer. She 
works for several different companies. Her 
earnings are better than mine would be as 
a summer schoolteacher, door-to-door sales- 
man, truck driver, playground leader, or 
assembly-line worker. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


As the Romans used to exclaim, “Di 
immortali!” Ye gods, this is a stimu- 
lating, amusing, refreshing departure 
from the seriousness of much profes- 
sional literature. We found it both hi- 
larious and articulate. As an antidote, 
Rx Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty.” You 
recall the first line, “Stern Daughter 
of the Voice of God! .. .” Our con- 
gratulations to the author for admira- 
ble writing. He is on the staff of Denby 
High School, Detroit, and he says he 
has his house-husband address in the 
same city. 





However, since her saiary is not equal to 
my regular teaching salary, I always feel 
that we must get through the months of 
heat and humidity as economically as pos- 
sible. I usually begin my house-husbanding 
about the third week in June. I gather the 
family in our living room and boldly an- 
nounce that THIS is the summer we are 
going to begin to practice THRIFT. 

I tell my wife and children that when I 
was a wee lad this nation was much more 
thrift conscious than it is today. I explain 
that I was brought up with the constant fact 
dinned into me that “a penny saved is a 
penny gained.” I warn them that the spend- 
thrift is in constant danger of bankruptcy 
and brimstone. I insist that in spite of in- 
flation, a belt-tightening conscientious fam- 
ily can still practice thrift as our pioneer 
forefathers did. 

This year after several weeks of research 
on the subject of thrift, I even wrote for 
some government pamphlets on the general 
theme of economy. I have come up with 
some ideas that may be used in any family 
where a house-husband feels poverty’s 
pinch. 

It’s still easy to save money. All you need 
is a strong character. A dash of self-denial 
will also help. You might begin by turning 
worn cuffs and collars on shirts. Make your 
wife carry a lunch. Put in a garden and 
grow rutabagas. Don’t drive your car. Make 
your wife take the bus or subway to work. 
Save parking fees, gas and oil expenses, re- 
pair bills for bashed fenders. 

You and the little ones can raise a sas- 
safras tree in the back yard. The steaming 
and aromatic beverage that you can make 
from the roots and bark of this tree will re- 
place expensive imported coffee. Stay away 
from the local liquor store. Make wine from 
the dandelions in your own front yard. 
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Barbers’ fees can be avoided by home hair- 
cuts. Who cares if the results of your own 
shearing don’t look too good. You aren’t 
going out much this summer anyhow. You 
can’t afford it. 

Shoes can be repaired with “stickum” 
composition soles available at the dime 
store. You can mow your own grass, paint 
your own house, wash your own windows, 
build your own swimming pool, and repair 
your own fences. Any heart attacks suffered 
from such manual labor can be alleviated 
with distillations from a patch of foxglove 
grown in a corner of your garden. 

Soap is easy to make. Just drip water 
through wood ashes and mix the brew with 
bacon grease. 

Expensive trips to the butcher can be 
eliminated by raising a pig in the garage, a 
calf in the yard, and rabbits in the base- 
ment. And how about a crop of mushrooms 
down there in the cellar, too? 

A flock of chickens would fit comfortably 
under your back porch and you would save 
money you now spend on eggs. 

Why burn electricity during the summer? 
Your automatic washer takes a lot of expen- 
sive juice. During the summer, just carry 
your dirty shirts to the local pool or pond 
and pound them clean over a rock. Use 
kerosene lamps. And have you forgotten 
how “romantic” it is to eat your supper by 
candlelight? Both TV and radio have high 
operation costs. One member in every fam- 
ily could learn to play a musical saw, or the 
entire family could get into the act if you 
decided to organize a washboard or jug 
band. The evenings would pass smoothly 
without a radio or TV set. 

With a little study of the free pamphlets 
you can get from the government, any 
householder can learn how to put washers 
in faucets, repair irons, and put new shin- 
gles on leaking roofs. As both skill and in- 
genuity develop, a house-husband can build 
his own home out of old packing cases at the 
dump and save on rent and house pay- 
ments. 
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I believe every back yard should have a 
birdbath. Ice can be taken from it all winter 
long and stored in sawdust for summer use. 

Extra coat hangers can be twisted into 
surrealistic shapes for wall decorations, sav- 
ing on the cost of pictures. Sugar sacks can 
be made into dish towels and flour bags into 
shorts, skirts, dresses, and blouses. 

One of my pamphlets on economy states 
that the outer leaves of lettuce and cab- 
bage should never be thrown away. Cab- 
bage cores, orange peels, used mayonnaise 
jars, broken clothespins, teacups without 
handles, and the cellophane bags in which 
radishes and carrots come can all be turned 
to some useful purpose according to thrifty 
old Uncle Sam. 

I could go on and on telling you how to 
practice thrift, but I think it only fair to 
warn you that your wife may be hostile to 
some of your finest ideas. Mine refuses to 
carry a lunch to work; she will not use the 
homemade nail polish that I made; she sim- 
ply will not give up her coffee for more 
healthful sassafras tea; she will not wear a 
cellophane radish bag as a rain hat; she 
does not care for the chemise that I have de- 
signed for her out of chicken-feed sacks. 
In short, neither she nor the children are 
very co-operative. 

She cuts me short when I begin giving 
the family a safe and sane talk on the sub- 
ject of rock-ribbed thrift. She does not think 
that my National Thrift Summer is a great 
idea. 

I hate to give in. But I suppose even a 
good idea can be carried too far. Just sup- 
pose everybody—not just the house-hus- 
bands —tried my thrifty ideas on a national 
scale. What would happen to our country’s 
economy? Auto factories would close. There 
would be no more dairies, shoe repairers, 
restaurants, meat markets, groceries, barber 
shops, construction companies, plasterers, 
electricians, roofers, farmers, or pots-and- 
pans works. 

As I sit here this evening looking over 
the summertime bills my family ran up 
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during my regime as a house-husband, I am 
wondering just what happened to my early 
campaign pomises that THIS would be our 
THRIFTIEST year. 

What's happened to thrift in America to- 
day? I suspect it went out with the cigar 
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store Indian, the mustache cup, the Charles- 
ton, and mah-jongg. I still have go07 pam- 
phlets on thrift that I have collected from 
various governmental bureaus. What am I 
offered by any economy-minded readers of 
The Clearing House? 


Does the Minority Rule? 


By J. A. Tatsorr 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The juvenile courts are protecting the criminally 
inclined minority to the detriment of the vast ma- 
jority of our fine, upstanding teen-agers. Most of 
our younger citizens would not knowingly pal 
around with probationary delinquents. Those teens 
who might gravitate to the delinquent personality 
could be guided onto different paths by their 
parents if the parents had any way of knowing that 
the undesirable influence was present. 

As the situation now stands, parents have no way 
of knowing whether the pal of their son or daughter 
is all he should be. In every neighborhood there 
is a small minority of delinquents with the op- 
portunity to influence the other children adversely. 
Some of these delinquent probationers have long 
criminal records of vandalism, breaking and enter- 
ing, mugging and immoral practices. 

Example: John was a fourteen-year-old felon with 
six charges of car theft, assault, and vandalism 
against him but due to his personality and L.Q. the 
judge felt he deserved another chance after six 
crimes! John became pals with Joe, who had no 
male members in his immediate family. He lived 
with his mother and sisters. Joe became friends 
with John because here was a rough-and-tumble 
boy who liked him. They broke into a store and 
stole over one hundred dollars worth of goods, and 
were caught. Now Joe has a criminal record which 


can be blamed, not on his parents or home en- 
vironment, but blamed directly on the very court 
that is supposed to be protecting him—the court 
that allowed decent youngsters to be exposed to 
these criminals. 

It would seem that the criminally inclined 1 
per cent of our teen population is being given all 
the advantages. They can be habitual criminals 
with four or five felony charges against them and 
still be on “probation.” Any one of these same 
charges would send an adult offender to prison for 
from one to three years. 

These underaged criminals make a mockery of 
our enforcement agencies and our courts. They 
laugh at any threat that the sheriff or police will be 
called. 

“The sheriff can’t touch me, I'm under sixteen.” 

“That stupid judge won't send me up because 
I'll cry in court and plead for another chance. He 
is a sucker for tears.” 

These are actual statements made to school 
officials about the police force and courts of a com- 
munity. 

This problem of the delinquent child’s associa- 
tion with and contamination of our decent young- 
sters is one that the local school administrators can 
and should study. We should study it because many 
of these associations start in the schools. 





A Three-Semester School Year 


By M. E. HERRIOTT 


From Dame ScHoot and Seventeenth- 
Century college to the highly complex 
school system of today, the public schools of 
America have been adapted, sometimes rev- 
olutionized, to keep them in harmony with 
social and economic changes. Once more 
the time has come when our school system is 
endangered by cataclysmic events. Once 
more we must adapt our school system to 
meet the inexorable facts of the present-day 
world. 

Aside from the problem of “Where does 
the money come from?” our schools are in a 
fix. The teacher shortage is real, with no 
true relief in sight. The classroom shortage 
is severe, with no possibility that building 
construction will catch up with the grow- 
ing enrollments. These shortages result in 
large numbers of poorly trained teachers, in 
young people not being drawn to the teach- 
ing profession, in shortened school days for 
thousands upon thousands of pupils, and 
in disrupted family life when some mem- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Traditionally American secondary 
schools have been committed to a five- 
day school week and two-semester 
school year. From time to time, our pat- 
terns of time arrangements in schools 
have been questioned or attacked on 
the grounds that they are inefficient. 
Maybe there is something to this. After 
all, we are a forward-looking people 
who long ago gave up the notion that 
what was once good is therefore forever 
good. You may not go along with the 
thesis in this article, but read it to find 
out. Dr. Herriott, a member of the 
Clearing House editorial board, is prin- 
cipal of Airport Junior High School in 
Los Angeles. Now on a sabbatical year, 
he is slow-boating and hedgehopping 
on a tour around the world. 





bers of a family attend a morning session, 
while others attend the afternoon session. 
As a result, the quality of teaching is de- 
teriorating and juvenile idleness increasing. 

Although it sounds like a panacea, I sug- 
gest that there is a simple solution—that 
the teacher shortage and the classroom 
shortage could both be remedied overnight 
and the schools brought into line with mod- 
ern conditions by adoption of a three-semes- 
ter school year. I do not imply that this 
change could be made without difficulty, or 
even without confusion; but I do believe 
that it is an answer, especially in the urban 
centers, where we have the great majority 
of America’s pupils. During the past half 
century, America has shifted dramatically 


. from an agrarian-rural social economy to an 


urban-industrial society. Most of the agrar- 
ian portion of our country has taken on the 
nature of an industry in contrast to the 
farm or ranch life characteristic of the turn 
of the century. No longer is there a major 
place for youth in our work economy. 

On the other hand, our schools continue 
in the pattern fastened upon them when the 
boys left school early to help with the 
spring planting and did not return until 
the crops were harvested. No fundamental 
modifications have been effected to bring 
the school year into harmony with the in- 
dustrial pattern. 

I suggest that the school year be organ- 
ized on a three-semester basis, with each 
semester consisting of seventeen weeks or 
eighty-five days. Pupils would normally at- 
tend any two of the three semesters for the 
traditional one year or grade of advance- 
ment. Teachers would receive their current 
annual salary for teaching two of the three 
semesters, but would be given opportunity 
to teach all three semesters as needed and 
as health would permit. 
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It is as simple as that. To put it into 
practice would create many problems; 
many safeguards would have to be built in 
to realize good results. Among these good 
results are the following: 

Teaching could thus be, in large measure, 
transformed from a seasonal occupation to 
a full-time profession. The teacher shortage 
would virtually evaporate, for two teachers 
could teach as many pupils in three semes- 
ters as three teachers now teach in a school 
year of two semesters. In theory, present 
school staffs could teach 50 per cent more 
pupils. In practice, of course, there would 
be no full realization of this possibility, but 
it could be approximated. 

Building shortages should disappear over- 
night, for the facilities now needed by two 
pupils would suffice for three. In theory, 
present school facilities could accommodate 
50 per cent more pupils. 

Family life should be less affected by the 
peculiarities of school time schedules. Those 
presently affected by shortened or half-day 
sessions should be relieved of this difficulty. 
Those who now must take their vacations 
solely during the summer period, or take 
their children out of school, or leave them 
unsupervised, need not be under this handi- 
cap. Their vacations could be taken during 
the semester when their children were not 
enrolled in school. 

The social and economic life of the coun- 
try could function the year round without 
the serious restriction placed upon it by the 
traditional school vacation period. Families 
could enjoy the pleasures of vacations dur- 
ing the autumn, winter, or spring, as well as 
the summer. Industry could plan on con- 
tinuous operation without the summer let- 
down. Organizations such as the P.T.A. and 
co-ordinating councils could continue to 
function the year round, instead of closing 
up shop from May to October. Those busi- 
nesses and services which cater to the vaca- 
tionists would become less seasonal, prob- 
ably less exorbitant in cost, and conse- 
quently more widely available to all. Teach- 
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ers who now suffer from the long summer 
vacation without pay would receive their 
pay the year round when they taught three- 
semester years, as they would tend to do. 

A major change of this nature cannot be 
accomplished with a wave of the hand. Tra- 
dition would continue to have its effect. No 
doubt, the largest enrollment would occur 
in the fall semester; the smallest, in the 
summer. Many parents and some students 
would press to take advantage of accelera- 
tion by attendance for three semesters in 
one year. This might prove to be as much 
of a difficulty as an advantage. The problem 
would be one of establishing and maintain- 
ing control of the situation. Many teachers 
who should take recuperative vacations 
from the classroom would be loath to do so 
if there were opportunity to teach and re- 
ceive pay the year round. 

It would be administratively difficult to 
equate a variety of factors, such as the 
privilege of teaching three semesters, the 
teacher needs of the schools, and the capa- 
bilities and capacities of teachers. And fi- 
nally, with a third, more or less, of the 
school population out of school at any given 
time, the problems of enforcing attendance 
and of controlling loitering would be ac- 
centuated. On the other hand, such services 
as playgrounds, youth swimming pools, and 
the like, would need to provide more nearly 
adequate year-round programs yet never 
have the peak loads and slack periods of the 
present. 

Panacea? Hardly. A sure-fire remedy? 
Probably not. An idea worthy of careful 
consideration? Definitely. Any suggestion 
that promises to get us off the horns of the 
twin dilemma of teacher shortages and 
plant shortages should be carefully exam- 
ined, Any suggestion that promises to make 
it possible to upgrade the quality of teach- 
ing and lessen the taxpayer's burden of 
school taxes should command the attention 
of school administrators and boards of edu- 
cation. The three-semester idea qualifies. 
Let's have at it! 





A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


By ROBERT 


IF TEACHING CONSISTED only of collecting 
money for bank day, collecting cafeteria 
money, making out attendance reports or 
state registers, I would quit teaching; if the 
education profession numbered among its 
members only mediocrities, slickers, manip- 
ulators, and people who step on other 
people in order to advance their own cause, 
I would choose some other occupation. 

I am an idealist as defined in this way: 
“a person who sees things as they could be.” 
First of all, however, it is necessary to see 
things as they are. When we look at things 
as they are, it is apparent that we expect 
too much of teachers. As Sydney J. Harris 
expressed it in his article in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for December, 1956: 

Doesn't Johnny know how to wipe his nose? The 
teacher will show him. Is Johnny shy? School will 
take care of that. Is Suzy too aggressive? School 
will take care of that. Can’t Jimmy dance? Let the 
school teach him. Should Joe learn how to drive a 
car? Then let’s have driving instruction in the 
school. 

Is John’s mind weak? The school will strengthen 
it. Is his character warped? The school will 
straighten it. Is his body underdeveloped? The 
school will make a man out of him. 


In this same article Newspaperman Har- 
ris, who entitled his article, “Ain’t That a 
Pistol!” made these comments: 

What we need, more than all the conferences 
and seminars and workshops, and what have you, 


is to hear the voice of the teacher booming out at 
the public: What is a school for? 


Yes, we do ask too much of teachers, but 
society does have a right to expect teachers 
to be in contact with the world in which 
children live—the world of Elvis Presley, 
Pat Boone, Roy Rogers, and so on. Teachers 
are not monks living in isolated monasteries, 
although some act as though they did. Cer- 
tainly our responsibility is to raise our stu- 
dents to a higher intellectual level than 


D. CROSSAN 


Elvis Presley, but we must start from where 
they are. As educators we should be hep to 
the lingua spoken by children if we wish 
to communicate with them and not be con- 
sidered as “squares” or even “rectangles.” 
If we are not “real cool,” we may be living 
in one world and our students in another. 

There is no profession that is harder on 
the nerves than the teaching profession. An 
illustration of this came to me recently in 
the form of a report from a student teacher 
who had been a student in one of my 
classes. This is the way he described his 
first day as a student teacher in the seventh 
and eighth grades: 

My supervising teacher became ill suddenly and 
the principal asked me to take over until a sub- 
stitute teacher could be secured. During the first 
ten minutes, while I was discussing the plans for 
the day with the class, a girl in the front row 
vomited—extensively. 

Just before the lunch hour was ended, I looked 
out of the classrom window and saw a colored girl 
and a white girl fighting. The colored girl had a 
broken “coke” bottle and the white girl a knife. 

At the end of the school day, just as I was lock- 
ing the classroom, two other girls began fighting in 
the corridor. 


This student teacher said to me: “Dr. 
Crossan, at the end of the day, I had a pain 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What is a good teacher? One who 
hears lessons? One who helps you to 
learn, to understand? One who has con- 
fidence in you? One who inspires you? 
We've been thinking about the good 
teachers we had, and they didn’t seem 
to conform to any ees gene Every 
one of them challenged, needled, or 
inspired us. Maybe you will find this 
article as intriguing as we did. The 
writer is associate professor of educa- 
tion, Long Beach (California) State 
College. 
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right at the pit of my stomach.” So have we 
all. 

Teachers have a great need for recreation 
—opportunity to get away from it all, to 
calm down after the nervous excitement of 
teaching, and then to return to the class- 
room refreshed by contact with the world 
in which their students and their students’ 
parents live. 

Ethics forbids us to say all the things we 
feel about our colleagues, administrators, 
and patrons—at least as far as the teachers’ 
lounge, school cafeteria, barbershop, and 
beauty shop are concerned. We, therefore, 
need someone at home that we can use as 
a “catcher” for all of our pent-up tensions. 
This release of tensions should take place 
before dinnertime so that our appetite will 
not be impaired. The person who serves as 
the “catcher” should not advertise the 
“pitches” we give him. When we pour out 
our feelings in this way at the close of the 
day, we should be extravagant in our termi- 
nology. The teacher in the adjacent class- 
room is not just troublesome—she is “a 


meddlesome old bag who should be sent out 
to pasture.” The principal is not just in- 
competent—let’s face it, he’s a “jerk.” If 
both members of the household are teach- 
ers, of course, both individuals must have 
their fair turn. 


As a public school principal, I had con- 
tacts with adults which became so depress- 
ing on occasion that it was necessary for me 
to go outside on the school grounds for a 
breath of fresh air with “kids”—to play 
baseball with them, to talk with them, and 
to hear their friendly greetings, “Hi Dr. 
Crossan,” “There's the principal,” “Will 
you play baseball with us?” 

It has been my privilege, as I am sure it 
has been yours, to feel that you have 
reached some youngster, to have encouraged 
a young person to go on to college and to 
apply for a college scholarship, to have 
given a “kid” the feeling he has at least 
one friend in this world—these are the op- 
portunities that make teaching worth while. 
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As in other times, there are few great 
teachers today, and the road to becoming a 
great teacher is the same road that one takes 
in becoming a great person. Lest you think 
that I am trying to con you into thinking 
that all children are just wonderful, let me 
hasten to say that I know how monstrous 
some of them are. You will need to use the 
punching bag frequently after your en- 
counters with some of the more active ones. 
As one veteran administrator phrased it: 
“Children need a sedative more than they 
need a stimulant.” 

There is no point in trying to sell you a 
bill of goods that teaching is just one 
glorious adventure, because it isn’t—that 
there are no jerks with whom to work, no 
crackpots, no unreasonable parents, and no 
students with problems. May I urge you, 
however, not to miss out on the gravy part 
of teaching—helping some youngster to see 
an image of what he might become and 
helping boys and girls to acquire the basic 
skills that they need so desperately to meet 
with success in life. I have never ceased to 
be grateful to the fine teachers who helped 
me to acquire a foundation in the basic 
skills and to the few great teachers who in- 
spired me to reach out for something better 
than I had. Perhaps the quality which dis- 
tinguishes the great teacher from the supe- 
rior teacher is the ability to inspire—to in- 
spire students to reach beyond their present 
boundaries and to realize their potential as 
human beings. This is the kind of teacher 
described by John Steinbeck in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Journal, 
“. . . like captured fireflies” (November, 
1955): 

I could not do simple arithmetic but through her 
I sensed that abstract mathematics was very like 
music. When she was removed, a sadness came over 
us but the light did not go out. She left her sig- 
nature on us, the literature of the teacher who 
writes on minds. I have had many teachers who 
told me soon-forgotten facts but only three who 
created in me a new hunger. I suppose that to a 
large extent I am the unsigned manuscript of that 


high school teacher. What deathless power lies in 
the hands of such a person! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Clearing House is interested in publishing articles that describe both educa- 
tional policy and school systems in other countries of the world. The editors hope 
that you find these descriptions interesting and helpful. How can we react in- 
telligently to comparisons involving American schools and foreign schools unless 
we have reliable information about the latter? And who can better provide that 
information than professionals who have spent years in study of schools abroad? 
We simply do not know enough about world-wide conditions in education to ap- 
praise uninformed statements that make our schools appear deficient in terms of 
schools in Europe, for example. That is why The Clearing House devotes space to 
what is known as comparative education. 

Here are articles describing school systems and cultural conditions in three widely 
diverse countries— Cambodia, Denmark, and Pakistan. Frederick ]. Hollister, our 
first author, is professor of sociology at Buffalo (New York) State Teachers College. 
In 1956-57, he was a member of a six-man team that furnished technical assistance 
to the Royal Government of Cambodia in establishing the first rural teachers col- 
lege there—Centre de Préparation Pédagogique de Kompong-Kantuot. John F. Ohles, 
author of the second article, is assistant professor at the Fredonia (New York) State 
Teachers College and spent a year in Denmark surveying schools there. William 
Kaplan, author of the nal article, is principal of Audenried Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, which was the school home for one month of a visiting junior-senior 
high-school principal from Karachi, Pakistan. 











Education in Cambodia 
By FREDERICK J. HOLLISTER 


Tue Kincpom or CamsoptA, part of what 
used to be French Indochina, is the site of 
the famous ruins of Angkor Vat, one of the 
finest architectural works in the world. It 
was the center of the powerful Khmer Em- 
pire, which controlled most of southeast 
Asia from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies. Cambodia today is an independent, 
underdeveloped country with a population 
of 4,500,000 people. She receives substantial 
economic aid from the United States 
through the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

In Cambodia only two reasons exist for 
graduation from elementary school: (1) to 
satisfy secondary school admission require- 
ments, and (2) to qualify for employment in 
the nation’s civil service. Since the sole rea- 


son for attending secondary school is also 
preparation for government employment, 
the two reasons become one. 

Since 1863, when Cambodia became a 
French protectorate, to be a government 
employee has been the highest ambition of 
Cambodian youth. As far as they and their 
parents are concerned, no other reason for 
education exists. To wear a necktie and 
shoes and occasionally a white suit reveals 
that one is a success. These are evidence 
that one does not have to labor in the rice 
fields, work as a coolie, or have the dirty 
hands of an artisan. Even though the skilled 
worker may earn a higher wage, his social 
position is much below that of the civil 
servant. Hence, every ambitious and intel- 
ligent young man aspires to government em- 
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Received Saccalauréat July, 1956 
No. of students in 6th yr. of secondary school 
. of students in sth yr. of secondary school 


Yo. of students in 4th yr. of secondary school 





. of students in jrd yr. of secondary school 





. of students in 2nd yr. of secondary school 


. of students in Ist yr. of secondary school 





. of students granted C.E.P.C. 


6,764 | 








No. of candidates for C.E.P.C, 


II, §00 | 





* It should be noted that only thirteen secondary schools are in o 
“model schools” are being planned with United States aid. Only one sc 


the daccalaureat in 1956. 


ployment. Civil servants—high, middle, and 
low—comprise the content of an entire so- 
cial class. 

Upon completion of his six-year elemen- 
tary education the Cambodian student tries 
the examination for the C.E.P.C. (Certifi- 
cate of Primary and Complementary Edu- 
cation). Possession of this certificate opens 
for him the door to government employ- 
ment. The government, however, cannot 
offer jobs to the ever increasing numbers of 
young people completing the six-year course 
of study. (In 1933, 442; in 1940, 971; in 
1950, 2,488; in 1956, 11,500 students com- 
pleted the primary-complementary program 
of studies.) Furthermore, a holder of the 
C.E.P.C. is unwilling to work in the rice 
fields, become a coolie, or a skilled worker. 
Virtually no other alternatives exist. As a 
result the government has found it expedi- 
ent to grant in any year only a number of 
certificates approximately equivalent to the 
number of new employees it can absorb. In 
the last ten years it has ranged from 33 to 
66 per cent of the number trying the exami- 
nation. The median is about 48 per cent. 
Thus, even though an individual success- 
fully completes his elementary education, it 
is possible that he may not receive a cer- 
tificate. 

For the same reason a policy of exclusion 
and elimination of all except the ablest 


ation in Cambodia. Thirteen additiona 
| offered a full six-year program leading to 


students is practiced in secondary schools. 
Admission is by examination, with the 
passing grade placed at a level high enough 
to exclude a high proportion of those who 
apply. 

Secondary education in Cambodia is di- 
vided into two cycles: the first of four years 
and the second of two years. A certificate is 
awarded at the end of the first cycle and the 
baccalaureat at the end of the second. The 
baccalaureat is the same as in France and 
is based upon an identical course of study. 
Secondary instruction is in French and al- 
most exclusively by French professors. Al- 
though secondary school attendance has in- 
creased greatly in recent years, in 1957 there 
were only 8,549 students in attendance. If 
present practices are continued, scarcely 10 
per cent of these will receive the certificate 
at the end of four years of study and about 
1 per cent will receive the baccalaureat. As 
in the elementary schools, academic mor- 
tality is maintained at high levels to keep 
down the number of graduates. 

The accompanying graph shows the op- 
eration of this policy. It will be noted that 
while 11,500 students finished the sixth 
grade and were candidates for the C.E.P.C., 
only 6,764 (58.8 per cent) were granted cer- 
tificates. Of these, 2,307 were admitted to 
secondary schools. The graph shows rather 
dramatically the constantly decreasing num- 
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bers of students as one moves from lower to 
upper grades of secondary school. The de- 
creases result from two major factors: (1) the 
deliberate process of elimination to keep 
down the number of certificate and bac- 
calaureat holders, and (2) the fact that each 
year increasing numbers were admitted to 
secondary schools as attendance in general 
accelerated. 

The type of secondary education avail- 
able in Cambodia, with a single exception, 
is identical with traditional French school- 
ing at the same level and was established 
during the period of the French protec- 
torate. Emphasis is upon French language 
and literature, history, mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages. Failure in a single 
subject often results in elimination from 
school. It appears that the major objective 
has been preparation for university matricu- 
lation. Cambodia, however, has no institu- 
tion of university level and only rarely has 
a student been able to further his education 
in France or elsewhere. Little recognition 
has been taken of the fact that Cambodia 
is an underdeveloped country and conse- 
quently has educational needs quite differ- 
ent from those of France. 

In addition to the 8,500 young Cam- 
bodians attending traditional secondary 
schools, another 317 in 1957 were in attend- 
ance at several small technical schools. 
These included two agricultural institu- 
tions, a school of arts and crafts, a technical 
high school, and one or two others of 
limited enrollment. All curriculums in such 
schools are exclusively technical and no in- 
struction is given in courses of a general 
education nature. Until now there has been 
no inclination to broaden the offerings of 
these institutions or to consolidate them 
with secondary schools. The purpose of at- 
tending these, too, is government employ- 
ment. Farm-school graduates enter the 
Ministry of Agriculture, technical school 
graduates supervise the operation of govern- 
ment-owned machinery and vehicles, and so 
on. No provisions have been made for the 
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education of workers who will participate 
in the general economy of the nation. This 
helps to account, in part, at least, for the 
fact that (1) 85 per cent of the population 
still supports itself by rice culture, employ- 
ing methods identical with those of a thou- 
sand years ago; (2) in spite of the recognized 
need for some industrialization, there is no 
industry as we know it; and (3) most skilled 
work and economic activity are in the hands 
of foreigners. 

A few Cambodian educators, however, are 
beginning to understand the need for a 
kind of secondary education geared to meet 
Cambodian needs. In 1957 a compilation of 
such needs was developed as a result of 
research into the nature of Cambodian 
culture.* Needs in the fields of economics, 
health and sanitation, education, agricul- 
ture, political organization, family struc- 
ture and roles, recreation and leisuretime 
activities, religion, and other areas were 
analyzed in considerable detail. This mate- 
rial is currently being used in connection 
with curriculum construction in one institu- 
tion and eventually may provide the basis 
for revision of the secondary school program. 

The one educational program specifically 
organized to meet the needs of Cambodians 
is that of the new Centre de Préparation 
Pédagogique de Kompong-Kantuot. This 
school, which opened in December, 1957, is 
the first national rural teacher-education in- 
stitution in Cambodia and is expected to 
serve as a model for others to be established 
elsewhere. Its program is the result of col- 
laboration between Cambodians and a team 
of American educators who furnished the 
necessary technical advice. For the first time 
courses in art, music, home economics, 
manual arts, health and sanitation, agricul- 
ture, professional education, physical educa- 
tion, general science, general mathematics, 
social studies, Cambodian language and lit- 
erature, French, and English have been in- 


* Frederick J. Hollister, Necessités d’amelioration 
de conditions pour les Cambodgiens. Mimeographed 
document, Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 
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tegrated into a program designed to ac- 
quaint prospective teachers with the ma- 
terials that will help them prepare their 
future charges to live more satisfying lives. 
Furthermore, a philosophy of recruiting 
able students and then making every effort 
to retain them for the full four-year course 
is being substituted for the customary proc- 
ess of elimination previously described. 
The program has been well received and 
there is some feeling that it may bring 
about desirable changes in both elementary 
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and secondary education. This new rural 
education center, based upon a different 
philosophy of education, may become the 
pioneer agency that demonstrates that there 
are other purposes of education than gov- 
ernment employment, that education by 
elimination is inefficient, and that only a 
Cambodian program based upon Cambo- 
dian needs can prepare youth for assump- 
tion of the manifold obligations of respon- 
sible citizenship in the free and progressive 
society Cambodia aspires to become. 


Schools in Denmark 


By JOHN F. OHLES 


UNDER PROMPTINGS OF red-starred, burp- 
ing satellites, a new clique of soothsayers 
has emerged from the shadows, beating the 
drums for a new American educational sys- 
tem fashioned after “the European” schools. 
There are, unfortunately, gross misunder- 
standings of the true nature of European 
education on this side of the Atlantic. 

A first misconception begging for cor- 
rection is this ridiculous business of “the 
European” education. There are, instead, 
many school blueprints in Europe, in some 
instances more than one to a country. One 
may, it is true, abstract certain “truths” 
from these varieties, but so too can we 
isolate certain “truths” in a comparative 
matching of a typical American school pat- 
tern with any other. For each theory of 
what American education should become 
is the obligation to make comparisons of 
educational systems prove their points; all 
that’s needed is an emphasis (or exaggera- 
tion) of certain specifics, minimizing (or 
ignoring completely) other factors. 

Since many of you may have limited 
acquaintance with education in Europe, 
come along with me; let us explore an area 
with which I have some familiarity, the 


schools in Denmark. By narrowing the dis- 
cussion to one country, you are gaining an 
advantage usually glossed over by “the ex- 
perts.” This time, at least, you can check 
the veracity of any claims or counterclaims; 
just try that with a discussion about “the 
European” education! 

First of all, let’s tackle the idea that the 
Danes have erected an educational system 
that satisfies them. This is an implied char- 
acteristic for any European system from 
which we expect to make wholesale impor- 
tations into our body pedagogic. 

Actually, the Danes are not satisfied with 
their schools. Now don’t hurtle to the con- 
clusion that they are, therefore, dissatisfied; 
they believe that their schools are doing a 
good job but that many problems remain 
to be solved before they will be content to 
sit back and coast. To my knowledge no 
Dane has patented blueprints for utopian 
education; rather is there a willingness to 
test, experiment, revamp, and develop. One 
has a feeling that such an attitude is ex- 
tremely healthy, whether on Main Street or 
Vesterbrogade. 

Ever since a nobleman named Reventlow 
became interested in public education in 
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the days when Danes were mouthing the 
name of a noble American, one George 
Washington, Danish schools have been a 
constant source of discussion and activity, 
of adaptation and revision. Those problems 
created by attempts to solve other problems 
have led to an almost continuous succession 
of school commissions, appointed to study 
educational issues and make recommenda- 
tions for legislation to carry out findings de- 
rived from the research. 

One can scarcely mention school legisla- 
tion without pondering a real difference be- 
tween Danish and American education— 
the central financing and control of Danish 
schools. With moderate self-restraint we 
may again avoid making wild and invalid 
assumptions. Centralization need not, and 
certainly does not, infer that a hideous 
bureaucracy rides herd over the little tile- 
roofed schoolhouse. It does mean, however, 
that Danish education is no Topsy but has 
developed within a legal framework. Spe- 
cifically, it signifies that the organization of 


school districts and of the instructional plan 
is subject to approval of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Locally, city councils hold supreme au- 
thority over education, appoint education 
committees to supervise school systems, and 
provide for boards of governors which are 
concerned with individual schools. Instruc- 
tional matters are left to a formal organiza- 
tion of the teaching staff, the teachers’ coun- 
cil. But extensive as is local influence, 
the major-domo, with complete control 
of teacher preparation, with roughly half 
the financial responsibility, and with un- 
disputed final word on every vital issue 
from employment of teachers to develop- 
ment of the curriculum, is the Ministry. 

It is not the duty of each locality to make 
profound decisions for its schools on a wild 
chase behind someone’s misinterpretation 
of someone else’s new educational cult. 
Some flexibility is surrendered when new 
developments await permissive laws but, 
certainly, a rigidity which might be favor- 
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able to the maintenance of “standards” is 
operative. 

The glibness with which “European edu- 
cation” is bantered about conveys an idea 
of a simple, thoroughly tried, infallible, and 
majestic remedy. How simple is this Danish 
educational plant? 

Foundation for all schooling is the com- 
mon elementary school of four grades upon 
which are built two divisions—the non- 
examination middle school, finishing out 
the last three years of compulsory schooling 
(to age 14); and the examination middle 
school, which provides an additional year 
of study closing with an academically selec- 
tive test. Passing this examination permits 
enrollment in a one-year real class and yet 
another exam. By now about 80 per cent 
have been eliminated and the apex of sec- 
ondary education, the gymnasie, slims 
down to a mere 5 per cent—those who com- 
plete secondary schooling, pass the Student 
Examination, and qualify for the university. 

This, then, is what some “experts” ex- 
citedly point to and claim for their own. 
But let’s take a closer look. Jutting above 
the nonexamination middle school are 
youth and continuation schools offering 
short courses for those forcibly or volunta- 
rily shunted from the academic progression. 
Capping this annex are the famous folk 
high schools, some agricultural and home- 
making schools, and a phenomenally suc- 
cessful evening school. A General Prelimi- 
nary Examination provides re-entrance into 
academic schooling on an equal basis with 
the Real Examination, for Danes believe 
that it is possible to err in weeding out 
those who are to be deprived of a further 
academic career. 

Those picturing today’s Danish school as 
an unaltered extension of the Latin school 
dating from the Middle Ages might well 
have their glasses checked. Every school 
form has arisen from dissatisfaction with 
the schools, resulting in new additions’ 
being provided through national legislation 
and financed primarily from public funds. 
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What about the subjects taught in Danish 
schools? Well, if you want to talk of the 
gymnasie and ignore the education of 95 
per cent of the populace, the answer is, of 
course, strictly college preparation. As door- 
step to the university, occupying a place in 
the educational hierarchy on a par with the 
American junior college, the gymnasie is a 
solid academic institution. It offers three 
main areas of specialization: science-mathe- 
matics, classical languages, and modern lan- 
guages. Music may become a fourth choice 
if a trial run proves satisfactory. 

In the remainder of the schools, particu- 
larly within the compulsory attendance 
group, there is little to distinguish Danish 
from American with reference to subject 
matter. The future Danish chimney sweep 
or housewife is expected to read, write, 
figure an income tax; have an acquaintance 
with science, history, literature, the indus- 
trial arts or home economics, music, and 
art. Quite properly, every Dane is well 
acquainted with physical education, espe- 
cially Danish gymnastics. Push me a little 
further and I'll come up with one signifi- 
cant difference: an obnoxious and distorted 
competitive sports idolatry is not ingrained 
into these youngsters. But that is rather a 
minor point, don’t you think? 

Two additional subject matter areas 
might be explored—religion and foreign 
languages. In a land counting over go per 
cent of the population within the Lutheran 
religion, it is not unexpected that sectarian 
religious instruction is provided in the 
schools. In a sense, foreign languages spring 
from a related circumstance with a reverse 
spin. Danish being a nearly useless social or 
commercial language outside of Scandi- 
navia, the Dane must become facile in at 
least one foreign language unless he shall 
forever remain aloof from a life-giving com- 
merce (primarily joined with England and 
Germany) and will never expect to leave his 
Lilliputian homeland (half the size of 
Maine) in any direction but north. Lan- 
guage instruction is a serious and purpose- 
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ful part of the curriculum; this is a prag- 
matic rather than theoretical academic sub- 
ject area. 

Not even the methods used in teaching 
can be singled out as an area of significant 
dissimilarity between our two systems. The 
Danes read textbooks, work assignments, 
recite, take tests. Shocking as it may seem, 
the tradition of the Latin school has been 
further blasphemed by educational films 
and filmstrips, field trips, and an excellent 
use of the state radio. Even that new mon- 
ster, educational psychology, has been re- 
sponsible for introducing standardized tests 
and psychotherapeutic technic into the class- 
room. 

We haven't said much about grouping in 
the schools. For this we will look primarily 
at the school district serving about one- 
fourth the populace, that of “Wonderful 
Copenhagen.” Special schools have been 
instituted for the mentally retarded, the 
deaf, the blind, and even the otherwise 
health-handicapped. Those most gifted 
musically may be assigned to one school 
where excellent boys’ and girls’ choruses are 
trained and (whisper this) even go on tours 
—during the school year. Medical and den- 
tal facilities are common school appendages. 

Scandinavian social consciousness has ad- 
vanced to the degree that both men and 
women teachers’ associations have spon- 
sored colonies (camps) for school youngsters. 
Here any school child may enjoy life away 
from the city during the six weeks’ summer 
vacation at (primarily) municipal expense. 
During the school year, groups of under- 
privileged children are spirited away from 
city streets and regular school routine for 
as long as six weeks in a colony, while year- 
round provisions are made for the con- 
valescing tubercular in a coastside sanato- 
rium. Somehow, values of the academically 
trained mind have become secondary to the 
healthy body. 

One assertion hardly debatable is that 
European children learn more than Ameri- 
can. This is that same sort of generalization 
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as saying that the English are more reserved, 
the Irish have the sharpest tempers, the 
Germans are the most stubborn, the Italians 
(or is it the French?) are the greatest lovers; 
that Texans spin the biggest tales and Bos- 
tonians thrive on beans. Like all the rest, 
the fanciful statement on learning has 
neither been proved nor disproved. It is 
high time, however, that those who know 
this “truth,” or think they know it, or say 
they know it should prove their point, 
should give us something to debate about. 

From a teacher’s point of view, the Dan- 
ish colleague drinks sweetly of his compa- 
triot’s attitude toward education, schools, 
and the teaching profession. The school- 
master is well up on the pyramid of social 
prestige and, although he lists remunera- 
tion as a problem, his pay scale is relatively 
more satisfactory than that of his American 
counterpart. With his salary determined by 
the government, he does not hop about the 
countryside impelled by a desire to improve 
his financial position, but as a solid member 
of the community he may be found deeply 
involved in partisan politics, social activi- 
ties, or church affairs. 

In attitude, ability, philosophy, and train- 
ing the Danish teacher has much in com- 
mon with his classroom neighbors, for all 
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are shaped by the same mold, the highly 
standardized teachers colleges. Early pos- 
sessec of an interest in teaching, he enters 
into teaching deliberately, not because he 
flunked out of engineering, or was unable 
to finance medicine, or found accounting 
less fascinating than expected. The nature 
of Danish higher education does not per- 
mit easy movement among the faculties, 
with teaching “something you fall back 
upon” for every academic area. 

This then, is a somewhat more than cur- 
sory look at one European education—not 
the total picture but part of the mosaic. 
There definitely are things Americans may 
derive from European, or preferably a 
Danish, English, French, or Russian, educa- 
tion. If we are wise, we will first learn a 
most useful technic, that of adapting (not 
transplanting) useful ideas or philosophies. 
Not particularly complicated, this requires, 
above all else, the patience to tailor useful 
imports to the structure, tradition, and phi- 
losophy of the existing order. Education 
then becomes a well-run ship following a 
charted course toward a known destination, 
not a rudderless craft carried by first one 
then another philosophical current or buf- 
feted by the hurricane force of international 
events. 


An Experience in Asian Understanding 
By WILLIAM KAPLAN 


“Suppose I were A Pakistani business- 
man seeking to open a textile mill, where 
would you advise me to locate?” 

“Somewhere in West Pakistan is the place 
for you. That is where the cotton is grown 
and where your transportation costs would 
be least.” 

“If I were to visit Pakistan, what types of 
food would be available to me?” 

“If you were interested in having Ameri- 
can-type food, you'd ask for kabab. It looks 


and tastes like hamburger. If you wanted to 
experiment with Pakistani food, you'd get 
quorma, pulao, and firnie.” Thus the discus- 
sion continued. 

Scarcely a month before, these seventh 
graders thought Pakistan a vague place of 
strange people, somewhere in Asia. In one 
month, it became a near and friendly 
neighbor whose people the students of the 
Audenried Juniot High School of Phila- 
delphia understood in a very real way. 
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This change was caused by Saiyed Rizvi, 
the principal of a junior-senior high school 
. in Karachi, Pakistan, who worked at the 
school for one month as a visiting teacher- 
consultant to bring us closer to the people 
of his homeland and of all Asia. To estab- 
lish friendly personal relationships from 
the beginning, he spent the first week speak- 
ing in assemblies, visiting classes, chatting 
with pupils and teachers, meeting with 
planning committees, and addressing the 
faculty at its regular staff meeting. A film 
on Pakistan helped further to orient the 
school’s personnel to that land and its 
people. 

Mr. Rizvi believed that the effectiveness 
of his program depended upon having the 
students identify with his people rather 
than merely learn about them. He regarded 
his role as that of a partner in a learning 
situation where each member had a need to 
satisfy and a contribution to make. He 
needed to gain from the students insights 
into American educational methods, per- 
sonalities, viewpoints, and emotional reac- 
tions. He contributed to them leadership 
that developed a better understanding of 
Asians. 

To implement his philosophy of partner- 
ship, the teacher consultant desired to meet 
the same students daily on a regularly 
scheduled basis. He therefore worked inten- 
sively with four classes in the areas of Eng- 
lish and social studies. The regular teacher 
was present at these times, but was not in 
sole charge. The students soon became ac- 
customed to having two co-ordinate teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Rizvi also believed that learning ex- 
periences must take place in a democratic 
orientation. His students thus selected the 
interests they wished to pursue, organized 
themselves into effective working groups, 
chose their own leaders, evaluated their own 
progress, and determined whether they 
wished to share their findings with others. 

Because of his conviction that true under- 
standings of others can be developed only 
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if the activities of unfamiliar peoples are 
studied in comparison with one’s own prac- 
tices or ideals, he continually focused at- 
tention upon basic similarities of problems, 
motivations, and ideologies of people in 
America and round the world. The concept 
of Asia as the land of Marco Polo soon 
yielded to an understanding of a present- 
day Asia with large cities, modern build- 
ings, increasing industrialization, and an 
ever increasing stake in the economic and 
political life of our world. 

This interest approach stimulated the stu- 
dents’ desires to know more about Pakistani 
home life, teen-age activities, religious ide- 
ologies, and the effect of Asian policies upon 
the democratic world. An increasing feeling 
of kinship developed as pupils learned more 
about similarities in the ideals and conduct 
taught by Islam and by their own religion, 
about the use of Western dress in the urban 
communities of Pakistan, and of the em- 
ployment of English as the official language 
of that nation. 

The school library was a focal point of 
activity for many of these learnings. It 
served effectively because early in the pro- 
gram it expanded its facilities in anticipa- 
tion of such requests. The Pakistan Em- 
bassy and the Free Library of Philadelphia 
supplied materials for its shelves and dis- 
play cases. The division of visual education 
of the Philadelphia public school system 
furnished audio-visual aids. The Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art and the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania supplied infor- 
mation or had exhibits available in their 
institutions. The school librarian kept 
abreast of current newspaper and periodi- 
cal material and publicized related radio or 
television programs to the student body. 

The enthusiasm of the classes working 
with the visiting consultant soon communi- 
cated itself to other groups. A clothing class 
became interested in the dress currently 
popular in Pakistan. Mr. Rizvi brought his 
wife and three-year-old daughter wearing 
their native dress to the class. A number of 
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the students took turns in modeling a sari, 
a ghararia and jumper, and other clothing 
that Mrs. Rizvi brought with her. In the 
ensuing discussion, the pupils learned that 
this interesting dress is no longer representa- 
tive of the metropolitan areas of Pakistan 
where Western garb is now used. 

A foods class became interested in the 
home life of the people of Pakistan. This 
interest led to the planning of a tea in 
honor of the Rizvi family. In this informal 
setting, the students and their invited guests 
chatted freely about foods, food customs, 
domestic life, and home entertainment in 
Pakistan. Following the tea, the class pre- 
pared a large poster of Pakistani recipes and 
menus. A metropolitan newspaper that 
learned of the affair sent a photographer to 
take pictures and later published in its 
columns an account of the tea. 

A science class wanted to know something 
about scientific progress in Pakistan and 
how the natural environment is affecting the 
country’s development. The consultant was 
invited to come in as a resource person. A 
film on “Planned Progress in Pakistan” was 
shown. Committees were formed to study 
such topics as weather, plant and animal 
life, airways, the Kyber Pass, and other in- 
terests. The class later displayed pertinent 
posters and pamphlets in the school library. 

Music classes very obviously shared in this 
ever broadening interest. Many students 
wanted to learn more about the sacred and 
secular music of Pakistan. A collection of 
recordings of Indian music was borrowed 
from the pedagogical library of the Phila- 
delphia public school system. The students 
were intrigued by unaccustomed sounds 
and rhythms, by unfamiliar musical instru- 
ments, and by exotic singing. In some of the 
offbeat rhythm, however, they recognized a 
similarity with the mambo and the cha cha 
rhythm of the Western Hemisphere. This in- 
terest soon communicated itself to the glee 
club and later became the basis for a 
planned culminating activity in the school 
auditorium. 
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Asian art, too, held a fascination for 
many students. They asked numerous ques- 
tions about the nature of art expression in 
Pakistan. One class procured a book dealing 
with Bakinar art and architecture. Utilizing 
the ideas in this book, the class evolved 
many original drawings and paintings deal- 
ing with Pakistani design and costume. This 
work was later incorporated into folders 
and displayed on hallway bulletin boards. 

Nor were the classes in physical education 
immune from the interest that was sweep- 
ing the school. Classes in the girls gym- 
nasium, in particular, enjoyed practicing 
simple steps of Asian dances as well as the 
hand clapping and the use of sticks to em- 
phasize the dance beat. Some of the girls 
wanted to perform an authentic Hindu 
dance. Before the dance and music evolved, 
these students and their teachers held con- 
ferences with the consultant, with the school 
librarian, and with the music teachers. The 
girls in time perfected an authentic Hindu 
ritual dance—most difficult was the mastery 
of the technique of using the neck muscles. 
Other girls prepared a “Whole World 
Dance” representing various countries. 

One of the most stimulating experiences 
in promoting a better understanding of 
other peoples was provided through an all- 
day excursion to New York of forty-seven 
students under the leadership of the con- 
sultant and several faculty members. The 
group toured the United Nations building, 
attended a session of the United Nations 
Assembly, and visited the Pakistan Em- 
bassy, where it met Najmus Sagib Khan, the 
vice-consul, who graciously accepted the stu- 
dents’ invitation to participate in a culmi- 
nating project at the school. 

As the day for Mr. Rizvi’s departure ap- 
proached, an increasing attachment toward 
him developed and there was great reluc- 
tance on the part of students and faculty to 
have him leave. There arose a desire to bid 
good-by in a manner that would typify the 
feeling of kinship with his people which 
had developed. This farewell, entitled “Our 
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Salute to Pakistan,” represented the merg- 
ing of a number of existing Pakistani ac- 
tivities into a unified culminating project 
of choral speaking, song, artistic presenta- 
tions, and dance. In addition to the student 
body, more than a hundred parents came 
to the school auditorium. Representatives 
from the department of superintendence 
and from community agencies attended. 
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The vice-consul of the Pakistan Embassy 
came from New York to extend the good 
wishes of his nation. As Mr. Rizvi, an 
active participant in this project as he had 
been in all others, clasped the hands of his 
student friends on stage, the auditorium 
reverberated with applause that betokened 
the intensity of the friendship and under- 
standing which had developed. 


Helping Teachers to Plan 


Experienced teachers know and inexperienced 
teachers soon learn that planning the work in ad- 
vance helps to use time, materials and energy wisely 
and economically. They learn that planning gives 
a feeling of confidence and assurance, which carries 
over to the pupils and adds purpose and direction 
to their learning activities. 

To give teachers this awareness of the importance 
of planning, Andries Hudde Junior High School 
[Brooklyn, N..Y.] shows them not only how to plan 
but also provides them with the materials which 
can help them to plan adequately. 

The following resources are made available to 
them: 

A Core Curriculum Center, a large room is used 
to house sample texts, pamphlets, exhibits, large 
pupil-made charts, sample teacher-pupil plans and 
departmental circulars. 

A File of Trip Evaluation Forms, kept for teacher 
reference in planning excursions. The form con- 
tains an evaluation and description of. the place 
visited as well as complete details for planning the 
trip. 

y Picture File, consisting of about 50 packages of 


pictures catalogued according to subject. They are 
mounted for use in an opaque projector. 

An Audio-Visual Catalogue, a mimeographed list 
containing audio-visual materials keyed to the topics 
in the course of study. Teachers can easily select 
the film strip, tape-recording or record appropriate 
to the unit they are planning. 

A Research Materials Pool, a collection of class sets 
of over 150 items on topics appropriate to different 
subject areas. A mimeographed list helps teachers 
select the material they can use. 

Keyed Bibliographies, mimeographed copies of fic- 
tion and non-fiction library books keyed to the 
topics in the Course of Study. 

Instructional Circulars, from time to time circulars 
are issued on such topics as “How to Use the Tape- 
Recorder,” “The Radio,” “Organizing Your Class 
for Instruction,” “Unit Procedures.” Teachers keep 
these in a special file for ready reference. 

Model Lessons, model lesson plans and suggestions 
for classroom activities are issued prior to special 
events such as UN Week, Brotherhood Week—to 
help teachers plan appropriate activities.—Leo Srat- 
sky in Intercom. 





Do You Rate A in Fairness? 


By HAZEL DORNFELD WAHLBERG 


WHEN I TRIED A WORD-ASSOCIATION TEST 
using the word “teacher,” I steeled myself 
for the results. It was gratifying to find only 
three answers where the occasion to “pop 
off” was evidenced by these words: battle- 
ax, slave driver, and chief executioner (they 
had been recently studying The Mikado). 
Other than those, fully one-fourth of the 
students related teaching in some way with 
equality, using such words as: fairness, 
teacher’s pets, honesty, and justice. Surveys 
of students bear out the same findings. 
Fairness in teachers is a highly appreciated 
quality from the student viewpoint. Also 
it allows the teacher some equanimity. 

Some twenty-five years ago, I made a 
silent oath that unfairness to my students 
would not be among my shortcomings as a 
teacher. I made that incisive resolve after an 
experience in college which, in my remi- 
niscence, can be relived with almost all of 
its poignant details. It occurred in an Eng- 
lish course which carried semester credit. 
The final test at the end of the semester 
was to be the only basis for the grade re- 
ceived. This was fair, the professor pointed 
out to us, since it would test our ability to 
take notes on his lectures, to check our 
outside reading, and to test our stage of 
maturity in having so much responsibilty 
vested in a single examination. The pro- 
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The author is a teacher of English 
in Roseau (Minnesota) High School. 
She writes, “I have written this article 
on fairness because I feel that begin- 
ning teachers almost always have to do 
some floundering before they find a 
workable system. The one described 
has helped me in the ten years I have 
taught.” 





fessor was articulate with an enviable acu- 
men, and the course was in line with my 
major, so that when I completed the test I 
had a feeling of self-satisfaction as one does 
when one feels a task has been well done 
and carried to a successful conclusion. 
Imagine my surprise, then, when the report 
cards were received and my efforts were 
mocked with a fat round C. I felt crushed 
and cheated. I should have asked for an in- 
terview but didn’t. 

Some days later, in looking for paper for 
balloting in the room where the lectures 
had been held, I found the examination 
papers—ungraded, I doubt whether the pro- 
fessor connected our faces with our names, 
but if he did, mine registered plain medi- 
ocrity. That did it. That experience be- 
came a part of me. I have since realized that 
it is something like this which teaches one 
what “blessing in disguise” implies, for I 
made a resolution then concerning fairness. 
I resolved to be fair to my students as I was 
given the insight to attain it. 

It remained for me to find a workable 
program in grading, and the prime requi- 
site, I realized, was in good record keeping. 
The system which I describe is given in the 
hope that some novices in the field of educa- 
tion may benefit from it. It is not my aim to 
theorize on the value students and parents 
place on grades or on the psychology ap- 
plying to the subject. Suffice it to say that 
all conscientious students are grade con- 
scious. Here is the plan, ameliorated now in 
form, which has proved itself: 

(1) Be definite. Be definite not only in 
giving an assignment but also in inform- 
ing the students as to the value you attach 
to that assignment gradewise. Logically 
there is a variation in values from a daily 
assignment or daily quiz to an essay which 
takes referencework and painstaking care 
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or to a unit test which covers some weeks of 
work. This plan meets with approval from 
my students: 


(a) Daily grades or quizzes over one as- 
signment count as one grade. 

(6) Essay with referencework counts as 
two daily grades. 

(c) Unit test counts as three daily grades. 


(2) Keep the record-book grades care- 
fully. Label the columns briefly, just enough 
to recall the assignments back to you. With 
a blue pencil enclose the grades carrying 
two grades, and with a red pencil enclose 
the test grades. This system facilitates add- 
ing the scores to arrive at the total. 

(3) Have numerical values for each grade 
as: A-5; B-4; C-3; D-2; F-1. Close to the end 
of the six weeks’ period or the division of 
time for reporting, have each student come 
singly to the desk. Provide him with a piece 
of paper and have him watch while you add 
his grades (a little hand adding machine is 
valuable here). Welcome any questions 
about low numbers or blank spaces, for 
with the columns labeled it is easy to re- 
mind him directly of work that he failed or 
work which he neglected to hand in, either 
from negligence to do an assignment or to 
do make-up work. Give the student his total 
and the number of grades you recorded for 
the period and have him compute his aver- 
age. 

(4) Have the student find his number 
grade, and then from a tabulation previ- 
ously made out for the year, have him con- 
vert it into the letter grade with its plus or 
minus. He will have to convert the fraction 
into the proper decimal. Example: If you 
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took 19 grades for the period, then a re- 
mainder of 18 or 17 would equal a .g; a 
16 or 15 would equal a .8 and so on. You 
should have close to twenty grades for a six- 
week period, for then the student has had a 
chance to overcome a few poor grades. Also 
with a larger number of grades he has more 
chance for improvement. 

What are the advantages of this system? 
Here are a few: 


It is simple because it is definite to you 
and the student. 

It gives credit for all work done. Even an 
F gives one point credit, but it penalizes 
those who have not put forth effort to get 
work in or to make up their work. 

If you have taken a number of grades, it 
gives a fair, over-all picture of the grade a 
student should have for his effort and abil- 
ity. 

It allows students to check up at any time 
during the period to see how they stand. 

It saves the teacher's time by having the 
students average their own grades, handing 
in the slips with the final computations 
thereon. 

It makes the student very conscious of his 
own achievement. 

There is no comeback on the teacher. 
The student will have to admit to himself, 
his teacher, and his parents that the grade 
is what he deserves. 


In ten years of teaching I have had no 
complaints from students or parents on the 
fairness of a grade they have received from 
me. I have taken a survey and have found 
that the students heartily endorse this sys- 
tem. 


The classical concept of articulation between high school and college emphasizes matters related to 
course content. .. . The definition needs extension to include student life and learning beyond the class- 
room. When extended to these areas, an acceptable definition should include an appreciation of gaps and 
overlap in che difficulties and problems that students may experience and may bring into counseling.— 


James Drascow in Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 





We Can Learn from the Kids! 


By VIRGINIA DURHAM 


WHETHER BY INCLINATION, training, ex- 
perience, or all three combined, we English 
teachers can wax quite articulate. Just ask 
any principal who's ever attended a “meet- 
ing of the minds” of the junior-high-school 
English department. 

We discuss the pros and cons of reading 
record cards, the inadequate prepartion in 
the grades (since we all like an alibi), the 
merits of this piece of literature over that, 
and a thousand other aspects of our blessed 
responsibility to teach American youth the 
skills and techniques of good reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, listening, and (we hope) 
thinking. 

If we teachers are having a good day, we 
adjourn by agreeing, “Yes, we can teach 
grammar only in meaningful situations; we 
must require more composition.” But since 
composition involves a pile of papers that 
could easily pave that rainy-day slough of 
despair known as the teachers’ parking lot, 
we file out declaring, “We're the exponents 
of the carefully thought-out paragraph.” 

In my more energetic moments, I respect- 
fully disagree. Granting the necessity for 
instruction in the use of the topic sentence 
and its various methods of development, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This has to do with teaching litera- 
ture and composition to “fast” classes. 
Further, it has to do with writing 
longer compositions than usually re- 
quired of ninth graders. We think that 
there is a lot to be said for the prac- 
tices described by the author, a teacher 
in the Nipher Junior High School, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, until this fall, 
when she transferred to Webster Groves 
Senior High School. Read it, we sug- 
gest, to make up your mind whether 
you find it workable or not. 





nevertheless I know we're really facing only 
half our responsibility when we look upon 
student composition with the same distaste 
with which we view the family mending. 
The values of more lengthy composition 
can be twofold: Not only can our students 
gain; so can we. Too often we fail to seize 
this opportunity to learn from them. 

Yes—learn! For the past three years I've 
been privileged to work with “fast” junior- 
high English classes. Fast in this article will 
refer to ninth graders grouped upward 
from the 85th or goth percentile achieve- 
ment according to the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test administered in the eighth 
grade. Median 1.Q.’s for the two classes to 
which I refer were 124 and 125. 

By “working with” such students, I mean 
just that. Most of us can’t really teach these 
youngsters, many of whom are brighter than 
we are; we can only stimulate, inspire, and 
learn with them. Not long ago I gave two 
capable ninth-grade classes the following 
essay “test”—not to measure their profi- 
ciency in skills (I could secure valid reliable 
objective tests for that) but to discover 
what they could teach me. 


NintH Grape Test LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


During the past eight months, your reading has 
transported you through time and space and hu- 
man experience. In time, you have leafed through 
2,000 years; in space you've encircled the globe. In 
content, you've considered the basic drives of all 
men—for instance, the desire to achieve love, money, 
power, recognition, self-satisfaction. In prose and 
poetry you've witnessed man’s constant struggle— 
physical, social, mental, spiritual—to adjust to his 
environment. 

Sometimes, perhaps, the words sprang to life. 
Maybe you occasionally experienced some emotion 
—pity, sympathy, tolerance, respect, understanding, 
gaiety, excitement. 

To Emily Dickinson, 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away. 
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Henry Thoreau, whom you will study a little later, 
goes still further. To him, “Books are the treasured 
inheritance of the world, the fit inheritance of gen- 
erations and nations.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, on the other hand, says, 
“Books are good enough in their own way, but they 
are a mighty bloodless substitute for life.” 

What do you think? For example, after your brief 
exposure to some of the world’s literature, have you 
discovered any better standards by which you can 
judge what you read? Do you have any desire to 
read anything else? Is Shakespeare or Dickens of any 
use to you other than to pass freshman English? 
Can Robert Service or Samuel Clemens compete 
with Mad? Does good literature “hold up the mirror 
to nature”? 

Write an essay discussing values or stumbling 
blocks (or both) you have experienced in ninth- 
grade reading. Mention authors or books you con- 
sider worth while and interesting. Illustrate your 
points with concrete examples, expressing your own 
ideas, not what you think might be “acceptable” to 
the teacher. Actually, any opinion well supported, 
carefully thought out, and clearly expressed is ac- 
ceptable. 

Take any line of discussion you wish. The sug- 
gested questions may or may not be covered. They 
are intended merely to stimulate your thinking. 


I love to write “letters” to my students 


because their replies are so much fun to 
read. Here are two of my favorite answers, 
as written in one fifty-minute class period, 
with only a few small deletions. 

The first is by Richard Brannon, gA, 
Nipher Junior High School, Kirkwood, 
Missouri: 


“Books, instead of being a bloodless substitute for 
life, are more a helpful supplement. Books have 
done quite a bit of good, as illustrated by the prog- 
ress made since reading was made widespread. The 
best thing one learns in school is how to read. 

“In the St. Louis Post Dispatch magazine yester- 
day, it was mentioned that written reports were 
necessary in order to make children read. This, I 
believe is true in the early years. One way writing 
reports helped me was by making me notice char- 
acters. Before, I had only read for the plot and 
often couldn’t remember the characters’ names. To 
do this in David Copperfield would have been to 
miss the book. . . . I enjoyed it so much, I think 
the reading of it should be encouraged. The books 
I read earlier, compared to this, were just ‘books.’ 
There is a certain satisfaction in reading a long 
book. Besides knowing that you have done so much 
work that you won't have to do again, you feel 
like you know the characters as friends. . . . 
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“As Dickinson says, books ‘take us lands away’; 
they also bring people of many lands together. As 
I read David Copperfield, someone else in the city, 
cr on a farm, could also be reading it—all going 
the same way in a dirty city by the riverbank many 
years ago. 

“One of the stumbling blocks I met early in the 
year was the books themselves. They were boring. 
. . » Some of the books didn’t have any ‘hook’ at 
the beginning to catch my interest. This made them 
just so many words. Later in the year, notably the 
time I read a classic, I was interested from the 
beginning. Thus it appears that the answer to any 
book problem is reading good books. . . . 

“However, all during seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades (in the first half) I missed reading many 
books because they were so mediocre. (There's 
nothing worse than a bad book.) The reason I kept 
reading, of course, was my English teacher, who 
made it imperative that I should read so many 
books. When I read the classic though, I enjoyed it. 
I had always liked reading short stories before then, 
but now books didn’t represent a wasted Sunday 
night. (You may sense that I advocate reading 
classics earlier in the year.) 

“The best time all this English year was spent 
in the reading of poetry. This was really fun. 
Imagine getting credit for sitting down Saturday 
and reading poetry. It helped some to analyze it a 
little, but that took some of the enjoyment out 
of reading. . . . The best poem I read was “The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner.’ The music of this 
might have been ruined [Richard plays the clarinet] 
except that I knew I only had to read a paragraph 
[stanza!]. I used to feel that way about books 
though, so I would still favor analysis. Sometime 
we'll want to, and then we'll know how. 

“I feel like I have learned a lot from this course; 
but besides grammar, I can’t put my finger on it 
too well. The literature book is an education in 
itself, in the same sense television and newspapers 
are. Even this test, I suppose, is to prepare us for 
next year. It isn’t as easy I notice, when there are 
no definite questions. 

“Clemens and Mad both have their place. In the 
summer, when one has lots of time, Clemens is 
much fun. In this rushed school year, however, Mad 
is all there is time for between classes. It repre- 
sents. ... (Bell!) 


Provocative? I think Richard likes math 
much better than English, but he’s the kind 
of potential engineer we'll need! 

Another ninth grader in the same class, 
Martha Minckler, wrote what I'd almost 
call “literary criticism”; her paintings and 
poetry seem to be just as exceptional. 
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“This is the first year that I have taken an in- 
terest in classical literature, and I like it. After 
reading some good classics and semi-classics, other 
books such as some modern-day novels etc., seem 
‘tinny.’ It seems that when authors a century or 
so ago decided to write a book, they put some time, 
effort, and deep thinking into it. They didn’t write 
mainly to make money, although undoubtedly that 
was a factor in some cases. No doubt when they had 
finished this type of book, they felt a sense of ac- 
complishment as does a reader when he thoroughly 
reads it. This is true of some moderns too. 

“In many of these books the plot is as old as 
Adam compared to many a modern day author's 
intricately dreamed up situation. What is it then 
that keeps the book alive? I think it is the factors 
other than plot in a book. If an auther concentrates 
merely on the plot and its outcome, and disre- 
gards the importance of caricatures, for instance, 
no matter how different it is, soon some author will 
write something like it. Eventually, plots are worn 
down to the same old thing. So the author finds 
that plot is not the basic element in a masterpiece. 

“I myself think that the ability of the author to 
bring his characters into touching distance of the 
reader is what makes a classic. Take Dickens—he 
has achieved this. If the reader takes time to read 
between the lines of Dickens’ work, he will find that 
the characters seem like neighbors. We can almost 
decide for ourselves correctly what a certain char- 
acter will do if placed in certain circumstances. 

“The characters in a book must be real and un- 
real at the same time. By this I mean that they 
must not seem stiff like puppets dancing for the 
author (which they really are!). Everyone likes to 
read about someone like himself—but different be- 
cause of the situation in which he is placed. This 
situation also must be half real; half unreal. It is 
better to have too much real and too little unreal 
than to have it the other way around. 

“Perhaps this is the failure of some modern 
writers. Fiction is necessary, but if there is no mo- 
tive behind it, it is ‘tinny.’ It may be compared to 
giving a gift. Giving is wonderful, but only if there 
is something deeper behind it. 

“The best example of this that I have read is 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea. This book 
impressed me more than any other I have read. Yet, 
there wasn’t a complicated plot (in fact, some could 
argue as to whether it was a plot). 

“The success of the book is due to the vivid 
characterization of the old man; the feeling of the 
author toward the old man was also vividly passed 
on to the reader... .” 


And to the critics of American public 
education, I suggest that at least some of 
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our ninth graders can read and write—even 
under pressure of a final! 

It would take a book to discuss our 
year’s adventures in ninth-grade literature. 
We based our course on a standard ninth- 
grade anthology with the usual adventure 
unit 4 la Howard Pease, the “‘teen-age-ad- 
justment” unit based on biographical selec- 
tions, and smatterings of Clemens, Thurber, 
Shakespeare (Pyramus and Thisbe, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Act. V, scene 1), 
Dickens, Poe, and many “unknown” con- 
temporaries. 

Because the anthology seemed too easy 
for these two classes, I stepped up the out- 
side reading requirements. Pitching the 
traditional acceptance of “any book in the 
junior-high library,” I “prescribed” wide 
reading in poetry and the short story; the 
comparative reading of a standard work in 
both the novel and play forms (for instance, 
Caine Munity or Mister Roberts), to study 
qualities of leadership; and too, the rest of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (after intro- 
duction by the teacher); a biography or 
autobiography; a historical novel; a classic; 
and one or two free choices. 

To vary the stock retell-the-plot tech- 
nique, we attempted analyses of literary 
style, including consideration of author's 
viewpoint, aspects of universality, and com- 
parisons of different works and techniques. 
Surprisingly, the kids went along! Quaking 
in fear of mutiny over every upping of re- 
quirements, instead I found the students’ 
response increasingly enthusiastic. Of 
course, the ninth graders moaned vocifer- 
ously—they have to have some good- 
humored fun; but they also got to work. 
One class period each week was allowed for 
personal research in the classroom or in the 
library, either on approved topics of indi- 
vidual student interest or on topics out- 
lined by the teacher on supplementary 
mimeographed sheets. 

“Literature is more fun now; it’s not so 
babyish,” said precocious Sandi. 

“Pitch the teen-age stories,” suggested 
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Ann, who also read Julius Caesar before I 
could ask her to save it for tenth grade. 

“For the first time I've enjoyed English,” 
admitted Bill, the budding engineer who 
considered David “Copperhead” the world’s 
worst sissy, but expressed sincere compas- 
sion over the intense suffering caused by 
war as expressed in John Masefield’s “The 
Surprise.” Incidentally, nearly every student 
in both classes, even the boys who “hated” 
poetry, clearly preferred the poetic version 
over a prose account of the sack of Troy. 

Nearly all capable students like—or any- 
way, will go along with—English when they 
can find something new. But the junior 
higher at plus-12 verbal achievement (and 
we have many) will naturally sleep through 
class if forced to endure the definition of a 
noun for the ten-thousandth time. 

Will you glance at these suggestions? 


1. Allow more time for “good” reading. 
2. Require reading of the classics and 
good modern literature. 
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3. Restrict teaching of poetry to reason- 
able amounts of analysis. Emphasize enjoy- 
ment. 

4. Introduce more advanced reading 
much sooner. Reading advanced material, 
whether or not a student understands every- 
thing, gives him a sense of satisfaction and 
accomplishment. 

5. Require oral and written book reviews 
along accepted lines of comparison and 
analysis, apart from retelling of plot. 

6. Give more attention to increasing 
reading speed and vocabulary in order for 
students to be able to cover more ground. 

7. Emphasize quality rather than quan- 
tity of books read. 


Recent suggestions of an N.C.T.E. com- 
mittee on the teaching of literature to tal- 
ented students? No—simply the composite 
words of advice from my beloved ninth- 
grade classes, who in many compositions 
told me so much I could never have learned 
from even the most exquisite “paragraph”! 


Professional Competence 


Neither the teaching profession nor professional 
education for teachers has been helped by the rhap- 
sodic picturizations of ethereal demigods which are 
so often put forth as the objective of teacher edu- 
cation. Measured by such yardsticks, there are no 
competent teachers and no successful teacher edu- 
cation programs. The public has every right to be 
skeptical of claims that there is such a thing as 
competence in teaching which can be learned. 

For competence to exist, incompetence must exist 
and the two must be demonstrably different. If 
they are not different, measurably so, the teaching 
profession is doomed to the fate of unskilled labor. 
The more different the two can be shown to be—in 
terms of what happens to children and youth—the 
greater premium will be attached to being a com- 
petent teacher. Even if every member of the teach- 
ing profession were exclusively interested in his own 
welfare, the majority of the members would have a 
tremendous stake in the development of differentia- 
tion between competence and incompetence and in 
making that differentiation increasingly wide. 


Constant improvement in the effectiveness of 
teaching, then, is something to be sought with 
avidity by the teaching profession—chiefly for al- 
truistic ends but also because of enlightened self- 
interest, In this search, the teaching profession will 
want to use every means at its disposal. One means 
is professional education for teachers. 

In recent years perhaps teachers have relied too 
fully and too blindly upon professional education 
to care for the definition and production of com- 
petence, After all, competence is a highly personal 
matter and in the long run must be developed by 
each teacher for himself. Dozens of routes must 
exist for, first, defining what constitutes competence 
for John Jones and, second, for developing that 
competence. The devoted teacher cannot deliver his 
own initiative, foresight, and intelligence into the 
hands of those who work out degree programs or 
design workshops. Whatever else it may be, com- 
petence most certainly does not consist of accumu- 
lations of course credits or increment units.— 
LAuRENCE D. HAsKew in the Educational Forum. 





THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


By ANGELO V. BOY 


‘TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS have tra- 
ditionally presented as the core to their 
curriculums a thorough grounding in sub- 
ject matter and methods of teaching since 
strength in these areas is considered essen- 
tial if good teaching is to take place. Dur- 
ing the training of the prospective teacher, 
he learns the “what” and “how” of teaching 
by attending lectures, taking notes, reading, 
engaging in research, discussing educational 
theories, and gaining some practical experi- 
ence through practice teaching. He gathers 
this knowledge, is graduated, and takes his 
place in the community, armed with a 
background of what to teach and how to 
teach it. 

Once on the job, he proceeds to teach, 
presenting subject matter according to es- 
tablished methods and gearing that subject 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Advice to toughen the course of 
study in secondary schools has come 
from many quarters. Does this advice 
imply a return to more required sub- 
jects per pupil? Or does it mean that 
existing courses and subjects should be 
toughened? Does it suggest that only ac- 
ademically respectable subjects should 
be offered? Or is the advice so gener- 
ally phrased as to indicate an attitude 
rather than an approach to improve- 
ment? We’re not at all sure that “aca- 
demia” needs to be deified. But we do 
believe that we have a responsibility 
for thinking seriously about what ts 
taught and how it is taught. And if 
neither can be defended, we better find 
out why. Comments in this article are 
pertinent to these questions, and the 
author does a good job in analyzing his 
viewpoints. He is guidance counselor, 
Parlin Junior High School, Everett, 
Massachusetts. 





matter to the individual capacities of his 
class. The class does its homework neatly 
and accurately, recitations indicate a re- 
tention of material presented, special units 
are accomplished, and exams are generally 
well done. As a group the class moves to- 
ward the attainment of knowledge and the 
teacher is satisfied with his contribution to 
the lives of his students. 

Meanwhile, in this teacher's neatly 
molded class, Sue is disturbed about her 
mother’s impending operation, Herb is 
pondering last night’s argument at home, 
Jane is worried about who'll take custody 
of her after her parents’ divorce, Sam is 
considering the prospects of quitting school, 
Peggy is wondering about the correct boy- 
girl relations, Malcolm is worried that he'll 
never see his mother again, and Kathy is 
disturbed about her father’s religious con- 
cepts. These inner disturbances are taking 
hold of young minds and deepening to a 
point where the youngsters feel in desperate 
need of help. But the teacher forges ahead, 
presenting his subject matter in accordance 
with approved methods since the teacher's 
concept of his function has an academic 
orientation; he is not aware of these prob- 
lems or of their effect on the well-being of 
his students. 

Many consider the acquisition of aca- 
demic knowledge as the essential outcome 
of the school experience, but the striving 
toward this type of knowledge should not 
overshadow the personal development of 
the student, since this development is es- 
sentially the core of life and is the stu- 
dent’s greatest need. The acquiring of 
academic knowledge has value, but this 
writer questions overemphasis of it. When 
we consider life in toto, we see academic 
knowledge gathering the dust of time and 
what remains is the ability to meet life. 
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overcome its problems, and adjust to one’s 
environment. This ability to handle life 
and its complexities emerges as the most 
significant outcome of learning which a 
student can acquire while in school. We 
view life unrealistically if we consider it to 
be the acquisition of fragments of knowl- 
edge rather than the ability to adjust to the 
daily routine of living and its pitfalls. 

Teaching-training institutions have long 
neglected to offer prospective teachers an 
adequate training in the area of human re- 
lations in the classroom. Training in this 
area essentially involves training the per- 
son not to be just a teacher; it involves 
molding him to function as a_teacher- 
counselor in the classroom situation so that 
he can render significant service in this 
highly important area of the student's per- 
sonal growth. A proper training in this 
area would include studying the needs of 
students, the problems of youth, the tech- 
niques of counseling, group dynamics, the 
teacher's ego and its relation to his reac- 
tions in the classroom, approaches to dis- 
cipline, methods of understanding students, 
working with parents, techniques of meas- 
uring interests, aptitudes, and personality 
factors, and approaches to better mental 
health. Significant courses in this area 
would enable the teacher to gain insight 
into youth and their particular personal 
needs. Oftentimes all a student needs is the 
opportunity to release his feelings to dis- 
cover a solution to his problem. He won't 
express his feelings if the teacher inhibits 
his release by moralizing or making a 
judgment in reaction to the intellectual 
content of the student’s words. Understand- 
ing implies acceptance of the feeling ex- 
pressed by the student rather than reaction 
to the overt content of his words. 

This broader concept of teaching does 
not view the teacher as the dominant figure 
in the learning situation but considers the 
teacher as a guide or agent who is able to 
assist the student in his personal growth. 
The retention of dates, formulas, rules, and 
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experiments cannot be completely elimi- 
nated under our educational structure since 
some feel that measuring academic growth 
is of the utmost importance and can be ac- 
complished only by testing in order to 
measure the retention of subject matter. 
But the cobweb of academic knowledge 
should be viewed in its proper perspective; 
namely, as pieces of knowledge which are 
secondary in consequence when we consider 
the importance of the student’s adjustment 
to life and its problems. A student cannot 
learn academic facts if he is beset by a deep 
personal problem which is hampering his 
learning. We must first assist him with the 
solution to this problem if we expect sig- 
nificant academic learning to take place. 
A loaded question worth pondering is: 
“What percentage of academic knowledge 
gained during my years of schooling has 
actually found application in my life?’’ Or 
better still, “Which teachers do I remem- 
ber as contributing the most to my growth 
—the ones who were strictly academic or the 
ones who considered my personal growth as 
being more valuable?” 

This broader concept of teaching is 
student centered rather than teacher cen- 
tered. It views the teacher as one who has 
sufficiently controlled his ego to the point 
where he is able to listen unemotionally to 
negative feelings when they emerge from a 
student. He is a person whose insight has 
helped him to realize that he is contribut- 
ing much to the student’s personal growth 
when he accepts feelings without moraliz- 
ing, judging, or resorting to a disciplinary 
procedure which was rendered not because 
the student’s act was intrinsically wrong, 
but because it was a threat to the teacher's 
ego, prestige, or security. 

This broader concept views the teacher- 
counselor as one who is able to render sig- 
nificant service in personal growth both to 
the individual in a counseling session and 
to the group as it moves toward the attain- 
ment of knowledge. This teacher-counselor 
is not easily formed. He must receive his 
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background in a teacher-training institu- 
tion which realizes its obligation to meet 
the needs of the prospective teacher by of- 
fering increased and worth-while courses in 
the area of personnel and guidance services 
so that he in turn can adequately meet the 
personal needs of his students. 
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It is hoped that the teacher-counselor 
will often possess enough of an awareness 
of his function to ponder the value of an 
academic lesson which he may be present- 
ing, put his chalk in his pocket, walk away 
from the board, and work with students 
in their personal growth. 


Basic Educational Strategy 


First, it is of major importance for all of us to 
improve our methods of counseling and teaching 


the nation’s children and youth. We are not doing- 


as good a job as we should be doing of developing 
our intellectual resources. 

Second, in bringing about these improvements, 
the people who are professionally competent to help 
each student make the educational and career 
choices that are best for him and that will make 
best use of his particular interests and abilities 
occupy a position of key importance. 

Third, the schools will continue to be the target 
of criticism, and will deserve criticism until we raise 
our goals. ... 

Let me conciude with the confident assertion that 
we can do a much better job than we are now doing 
in educating our ablest students and in offering 
them the guidance that will help them make the 
most of their educational opportunities. The rapid 
rate of scientific, technological, and social changes, 
the extent to which science is responsible for those 
changes, the rising levels of competence and knowl- 
edge required, and the fact that we are approaching 
a manpower ceiling, all point to the urgent necessity 
of accomplishing a number of educational improve- 
ments. I have mentioned five. 

First, the fuller utilization of the intellectual 
potential of those segments of the population that 
do not now value education highly and that do nog 
contribute as substantially as they might to the 
college population of the country. 


Second, the development in these young students 
of the attitudes, the aspirations, and the habits of 
work that will enable them to capitalize on their 
potential. 

Third, the integration of courses, curricula, and 
educational guidance so as to improve the funda- 
mental, liberal, preparatory education of bright 
students. 

Fourth, the better teaching of science and the in- 
clusion of appropriate education in science so that 
the students who are our concern will be better 
prepared to manage wisely the world for which, in 
a few years, they will become responsible. 

And fifth, an increase in diversity of educational 
standards so that we may give more explicit atten- 
tion to the education of the brightest students. 

These are not easy problems. All will require 
planning, effort, time, and recognition of the im- 
portance of the effort. We need money, we need 
facilities, we need devoted and qualified teachers, we 
need research to learn how to do a better job than 
we are now doing; but first of all we need confidence 
that the job can be done and that society will sup- 
port the effort. 

There is much reason to be confident. The ob- 
jectives I have stated have the support of many 
leaders of education, many scientists, many leaders 
of government, and of large segments of the public 
There has never been a more favorable opportunity 
to get to work on their achievement than now.—DagL 
Wotrte in Personnel and Guidance Journal. 





The Psychiatrist and the Teacher 


By LEON MONES 


IT Is ONLY OF LATE that the educator and 
the psychiatrist have reached some level of 
accord. A generation ago they were suspi- 
cious of each other, at times hostile; and 
guarded their own private psychologies and 
procedures. Psychiatrists, nurtured by 
Freud, regarded schools as institutions es- 
tablished by society to wean children from 
their parents, and they were skeptical about 
the process. It was only natural that educa- 
tors should, in turn, be skeptical of the 
teachings of Freud. Schoolmen must, by 
profession, be meliorists and optimists; 
they must be dedicated to the belief that 
human nature, or at least human culture, is 
plastic and malleable and that man is the 
architect of his own personality and his so- 
ciety. If they do not believe that education 
can make better fathers, mothers, and citi- 
zens, and through them a better society, 


they must have little faith and pride in 
their profession. 

But Freud's teachings did not lend much 
support to such optimism. Freud could, 
quite properly, have been termed anti- 
social in a special sense. In his conception, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The purpose of Dr. Mones’ article is 
to point out that psychiatry and educa- 
tion can be and are in effect partners 
rather than ye The psychia- 
trist’s role is both different from the 
teacher's role and similar to it. Paren- 
thetically, we once knew a teacher who 
went to 4 a open for treatment. He 
(the teacher) was apprehensive. The 
treatment turned out well, but the 
= remains: need we be appre- 

ensive about psychiatrists? Not at all, 
according to the author, who is assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of person- 
nel, public schools, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 





society was the evolution of an organized 
conspiracy to revenge the tyranny of the 
primal patriarchs. As is well known, Freud 
derived his concept of society from primor- 
dial sexual origins. The primal patriarch, 
in the dim dawn of human history, brutally 
tyrannized his sons to protect his possession 
of their mother. The sons, in defense and 
revenge, banded together into an alliance 
against the patriarch. From this mythologi- 
cal concept Freud derived his society. 
Furthermore, to Freud, society and the in- 
dividual were in constant warfare. The in- 
dividual’s allegiance to the group was am- 
bivalent: he desired membership even 
while he resented his surrender. To Freud, 
society was conspiratorial, repressive, coer- 
cive, and a deterrent to individual fulfill- 
ment. It is quite possible that Freud's 
concepts were in part derived from his 
own troubles—his erotic attachment to his 
own mother; his iciness to his own father; 
his fear of dying before his mother; his 
alarming superstitions; his resentment at 
the anti-Semitism of Viennese society; and 
his morbid reaction against his own Jew- 
ishness, which made him deny that Moses 
was a Jew or that the Jews contributed 
monotheism to human culture. At all 
events, Freud was skeptical of the co-opera- 
tive origin or benefits of organized society 
and was inclined toward hostility. 

Freely inventive, as Freud was, he yet 
failed to appreciate the potentials in the 
creative capacities of the human mind. So 
obsessed was he with the reality he found 
embodied in mythology, that he was blind 
to the new realities constantly created by 
man’s intellect. Einstein, and others, were 
freely inventing new relativity concepts 
which changed our fundamental ideas and 
dimensions of reality. Freud did not seem 
to see that just as the reality created by the 
newer physics revolutionized the reality of 
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earlier days, so new social, economic, and 
spiritual realities could always make old 
human orders give place to new; that hu- 
man nature, unchanging as it might itself 
be, yet possessed the innate intellect and 
will to reconstruct the logic and pattern of 
older orders of experience and establish 
newer patterns. That this creative power of 
the human mind was the hope of better 
things to come, was always the simple and 
natural creed of the schoolmaster. 

Quite obviously, the educator can find 
little comfort or encouragement in a doc- 
trine so basically at variance with his own 
simple optimism. The educator accepts the 
realities of love and friendship. Freud be- 
lieved in primal jealousy and revenge. The 
educator postulates a society based upon 
co-operation, mutual advantage, service, 
freedom, and secure individual rights. 
Freud believed that society was a sublima- 
tion of jealousy, rivalry, and revenge. The 
educator generally believes in a divine fa- 
therhood of creation. Freud conceived of 
religion as a system of wish fantasy built of 
infantile memories and fears. The educator 
believes in intelligence, in a conscious mind 
which he can discipline, expand, and de- 
velop. Freud believed that consciousness 
was a thin layer of spurious awareness, en- 
ergized by a powerful unconscious from 
which critical internal conflicts arose. The 
schoolman trusts in the power of the indi- 
vidual to govern himself, to make free 
choices, and to have a hand in determining 
his fate. Freud believed in an everlasting 
doom hanging over every person as the re- 
sult of an original sin, more awful in con- 
cept than that of the most fundamental 
Calvinist. 

So that to Freud the concepts of creative 
man and of a society plastic to his aspira- 
tion and will were untenable. Man was a 
child of doom fated to go on everlastingly 
in a futile attempt to escape his primeval 
heritage; enabled to relieve his desperation 
only by indulgence in such fantasies as re- 
ligion, by herding together in protective 
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societies, or, best of all, by seeking to under- 
stand and accept with resignation and 
courage the nature of the doom within 
himself. To Freud as to Spinoza the highest 
achievement possible to man was an intel- 
lectual acceptance and love of the inevitable 
nature of things. 

It followed that the very optimism and 
faith of the public schools were viewed with 
amused skepticism by the Freudians. The 
schoolmasters’ naive insistence that pupils 
discipline themselves, their conviction that 
they could “teach” ideals and character, 
their emphasis upon authority and regula- 
tion, and especially their faith in success 
and happiness through social participation, 
irked the Freudians. How could the school- 
masters blind themselves to Freud's revela- 
tion that the real dynamo of the personality 
was not the “intelligence,” to which the 
schoolmaster appealed with such respect, 
but the unconscious, which the schoolmas- 
ters never contacted? It was, therefore, only 
as later psychiatrists rebelled against Freud 
that common ground between the educator 
and the psychiatrist became possible. And 
the rebels who helped were not such early 
defectors as Adler, Rank, and Ferenczi. The 
revolution was brought about by such 
people as Harry Stack Sullivan, William 
Allen White, and Ian Suttie. Essentially, the 
revolution brought about by these people 
was the recognition of society as an associa- 
tion of individuals banded through love and 
hope instead of through fear and revenge. 
They identified mental health as the ability 
to love and creaje, to emerge from primeval 
ties to clan and soil, to achieve objectivity 
and reason over and above primitive drives. 

Freud has identified mental health as a 
kind of grim courage that dared to live in 
the face of inexorable threat and inevitable 
doom. They recognized that intelligence 
expands through culture; that the critical 
conflict of our time is the relationship of 
man and society; that our personalities are 
alienated by bad social influences; that 
man will find meaning in life only through 
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service to society; that man must relate 
himself buoyantly to life and use his rea- 
son to grasp reality. 

Sullivan, for example, declared that only 
through interpersonal relationship and co- 
operation could the normal personality re- 
solve his inner conflicts. And Suttie, some- 
what poetically, held that only in affection 
and concern for one’s fellow man could 
one recapture the security of parental love. 
They found that the basic human needs 
were far more diversified than Freud be 
lieved, that such needs as affection from 
adults, security, and social participation 
were fundamental. Freud's basic discoveries 
remained intact. The dynamics that he dis- 
covered concerning emotional privation, the 
escape from reality, the mechanics of fixa- 
tion, the structure of the ego, the basis of 
human conflict, the nature of hysteria, the 
influence of infantile life, the techniques of 
psychoanalysis, and the rest remain valid 
and important. 

But what Freud missed was what modern 
psychiatrists like Manfred Sakel emphasize, 
that there is such a thing as social psychol- 
ogy. Or what Joseph Wortis believes, that 
psychiatrists must treat patients in close 
collaboration with social workers; that un- 
employment, the threat of war, working 
conditions, are part of the concerns of social 
psychiatry. He believes that participation 
in co-operative work for socially useful ends 
is a greater therapy for mental disease than 
is psychiatric analysis. He believes, further- 
more, that psychiatric analysis will even- 
tually have to direct itself to society, a con- 
clusion that Freud sought to evade. Wortis 
wrote a book called Soviet Psychiatry in 
which he pointed out how the Russians are 
directing psychiatry to social ends, a danger 
and challenge to ourselves. 

Now the educators were ready to profit 
from the analytical insights of the psychia- 
trists and to put these to their own use. 
Many matters they had long suspected but 
had never quite dared to formulate became 
standard educational theory. For instance, 
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the status of the child in his family, the ego 
image of the child, the relationship of the 
child to symbols of authority, the concept of 
self-discipline, the nature of ego security, 
the structure of human personality, the pa- 
ralysis of intelligence by emotional conflict, 
the need for success and love, the brutal ef- 
fects of punishments, the importance of con- 
cern with social realities, the role of leader- 
ship, the bipolar problem of fear and power, 
and the tenets of mental hygiene found new 
acceptance and place in the science and 
theory of education. As a result of this 
arose the “guidance” movement in educa- 
tion, which provides for pupils specialized 
help in solving problems born from per- 
sonal difficulties in families or among their 
friends. Also as a result the traditional 
“truant officer” was replaced by a far better 
trained “attendance officer,” often work- 
ing together with a “psychiatric social 
worker.” And of greatest importance was 
the growth of departments of “special edu- 
cation,” which provide appropriately de- 
signed schooling for children of retarded 
intelligence or handicapped bodies, includ- 
ing the deaf, the blind, and the crippled, 
who previously had been cruelly and tragi- 
cally excluded and rejected from our pub- 
lic schools. Teachers have broadened their 
concept of education to include many end 
products in terms of behavior, like “living 
as a good citizen” and “using leisure time 
worthily.” A recently published source book 
of educational goals lists no less than 
ninety-nine specific “behavioral outcomes” 
that high-school education should stress. 

It is certainly difficult and perplexing to 
synthesize a general definition of education 
that would be acceptable today except in 
terms of personality and behavior; and here 
it is easy: Education is the systematized and 
controlled pattern of formative experiences 
that will enable a pupil to build for himself 
a personality for happy, effective, and so- 
cially acceptable living. And once you de- 
fine education in such dynamic terms, you 
obviously can take the psychiatrist and the 
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teacher as well as the parent, the employer, 
and plenty of others into an educational 
partnership. Certainly such a definition 
neither excludes “learning’’ nor reduces its 
importance, though it does reject its once 
vested monopoly. Learning becomes at once 
an exercise and a function of the human 
personality; it enables the personality to be 
established and developed. Freud had in- 
sisted upon charting the personality like an 
office architect with floor plan, with its id, 
ego, superego, each concerned with different 
reality responsibilities. With this sort of 
thing the teacher of today is not too much 
concerned, but he does realize that the hu- 
man personality is a wonderful structure, 
built for social action, and structured by all 
the influences, impacts, and endowments 
given to an individual human being. Most 
important of all, he realizes that he is him- 
self an instrumentality in the personality 
development of his pupils, that the teacher's 
personality is his professional equipment. 
But modern psychiatry presents a much 
more complex scheme. It regards the human 
personality as a structure that is built by 
interaction of needs and impacts with other 
personalities. It is built by adjustment to 
environmental realities, by ideals and intan- 
gibles, by self-acceptance and criticism, by 
social obligations, by adjustment to author- 
ity and freedom, by contact with other per- 
sonalities. Therefore, modern psychiatry as- 
signs to the teacher a tremendously creative 
role. He must deliberately, and with insight, 
involve himself in the very process in which 
the pupil is the architect of his personality. 
It is not enough to give love and afford 
freedom. There must be on the part of the 
teacher a creative expenciture of such en- 
ergy as will actually form a growing partner- 
ship with the pupil in his own growth. And 
teachers have begun to feel that the psychia- 
trists in turn should broaden their line of 
march, that they should look for a broader 
impact upon our social and economic lives. 
They believe that psychiatry should be less 
a medical specialty for the therapy of sick 
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persons, and more a vital concern for the 
health and sanity of our social climate. Psy- 
chiatry, they believe, should become as so- 
cialized as its new outlook and ideals. 

Curiously enough, Freud has frequently 
been called a leftist or radical. The fact is 
that Freud scoffed at any form of Marxism, 
at any kind of dialectics which involved any 
aggressive action to change the social order. 
For to Freud the social order was an inevita- 
ble and inexorable pattern designed when 
human life dawned. Freud’s notion of sub- 
limation was a sort of forgetfulness of the 
ego in the best possible kind of conven- 
tional social action. Freud’s notion of hap- 
piness was some means of escape from the 
everlasting danger of insult and humilia- 
tion. Freud’s notion of love was a de-sexual- 
ized ego interest. Freud's notion of maturity 
was a desperate courage that stayed poised 
in the face of the grim futility of human 
aspiration. But the schoolmaster is essen- 
tially a pragmatic idealist. Human nature is 
his to improve. The world is his to make 
happier. The mind is his to instruct. The 
character is his to direct to ideals. And 
above all, human life is his as an opportu- 
nity for usefulness and achievement. 

Thus it used to be that most teachers and 
psychiatrists rejected suggestions that their 
duties were in any way analogous. They 
were inclined to draw a sharp distinction 
between “therapy” as the work of the psy- 
chiatrist and “instruction” or “education” 
as the work of the teacher. The psychiatrist, 
they felt, ministered to the mentally ill, the 
disturbed, the deviates; the teachers assisted 
the normal to learn. But today the distinc- 
tion between “therapy” and “education” as 
well as between the “disturbed” and the 
“normal” is neither so sharp nor so broad. 
Perhaps the psychiatrist's “therapy” is today 
best understood as “re-education,” as the 
process of helping the patient reorganize or 
repair the structure of his personality when 
emotion, intelligence, or conduct shows dis- 
turbances. 

Thus the psychiatrist is frequently in the 
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position of seeking to repair or reorganize 
the effect of some unfortunate educational 
experience on the personality pattern of the 
patient. So that in a large sense the teacher 
is the “educator” and the psychiatrist the 
“re-educator” who must recapture and re- 
create the educational experiences that went 
wrong. 

But it must be admitted that in one fun- 
damental aspect their techniques are radi- 
cally and dramatically different. As the 
teacher performs, his own personality is 
actively and overtly projected: he explains, 
argues, cross-examines, admonishes, at times 
rewards or punishes. As the psychiatrist per- 
forms, his own personality is furtively 
masked, apparently obliterated. The teacher 
is always the teacher. The psychiatrist, be- 
hind the anonymity of a personality trained 
to assume an alert blankness, is the parent, 
the enemy, the sweetheart or any other 
member of the cast in the drama that went 
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wrong in the education of the patient. Thus 
the patient in the psychiatrist’s office can, 
if need be, become a child again, ready to 
submit to re-education and another attempt 
at maturity. 

Today, then, the psychiatrist and the 
teacher can be friends. They can work as 
members of the same team; they think along 
the same lines, speak the same language. 
Teachers will study observations and recom- 
mendations made for pupils in psychiatric 
interviews. They sense that they are work- 
ing in partnership; that the teacher in the 
classroom and the psychiatrist, beyond the 
sight of a patient on a couch, are engaged 
by different techniques in trying to do the 
same job. And the job is fundamentally to 
help the pupil or the patient use his intelli- 
gence and his emotions to become a reason- 
ably happy human being, taking a reason- 
ably workable part in the opportunity to 
advance the progress of human fellowship. 


On Teacher Evaluation 


A final word must be said regarding the threat 
evaluation is to most teachers, Kinney and Rose 
both ask, and rightly so, that teachers be more 
experimental and scientific. The facts of the case are 
that teachers are products of their culture and work 
in terms of their expectations of themselves and 
what they perceive are the expectations of others. 
This concept of testing one’s own procedures and 
being experimental is not yet built into the general 
texture of teaching. 

If the evaluative process is to improve the quality 
of education in our schools, all the information that 
we have about the ways in which attitudes and 
beliefs are changed must be applied. Undoubtedly 
teachers will need to be helped to gather their own 
data on children’s reactions to various aspects of 
the classroom situation. The habit of asking ques- 
tions about one’s own work is not as common among 
teachers as it is with others. This skill of asking 
questions can be quite easily acquired. The willing- 
ness to ask the question and to face the answers is 


another problem. To do this, requires support 
and expression of confidence on the part of one’s 
colleagues and superiors, not a grade for some- 
thing less than desirable. It is in the process of look- 
ing at children’s reactions to classroom procedures 
that teachers begin to know the complexity of learn- 
ing and teaching. We prate about individual dif- 
ferences and the acceptance of them. We have 
yet to make their acceptance truly creative and 
to order our classrooms as though uniqueness was 
cherished. 

The gap between enunciated purposes and prac- 
tices is not closing rapidly enough. Such closure 
depends upon changed attitudes and expectations 
of our teachers, Cooperative evaluation based upon 
questions and values oriented to American ideals 
in a climate of support and mutuality, using new 
and old scientific procedure, can make teaching a 
profession and bring a higher quality of education 
to our children and youth.—Marie M. Hucnes in 
Educational Leadership. 
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LETTERS FOR SCHOLARSHIP: The 
day may soon come when the varsity letter 
may be a symbol of scholastic as well as 
athletic achievement. In any case this may 
be true if other schools follow the practice 
recently adopted by Denison High School 
at Denison, Texas. Varsity letters and letter 
sweaters are going to be awarded for aca- 
demic excellence at this school. According 
to School Superintendent H. W. Goodgin, 
the wearing of such an award will provide 
considerable prestige to the student, and, 
at the same time, outstanding scholarship 
will be recognized without de-emphasizing 
sports. Such recognition will go primarily 
to seniors to be chosen by a faculty commit- 
tee. 


FRACTURED ENGLISH: On occasions 
we are brought to task for the freewheeling 
interpretations given to words by our 
youngsters. When our English cousins com- 
mit similar errors, we find it amusing and 
assuring that this is not a problem exclusive 
with us. British schoolteachers, wading 
through several thousand examination pa- 
pers, came up with some unexpected an- 
swers. “A volt,” wrote one student, “is a 
place where people are buried.” Another 
one stated, “On a clear day when one looks 
out to sea, one should be able to see Amer- 
ica but the curve of the earth prevents it.” 
Still another had this to say: “Huckleberry 
Finn is the son of the village drunkard and 
has no known mother. As such he is what 
every boy dreams of.” 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE: A nation- 
wide effort to repeal no-strike laws for 
public servants was voted by the American 
Federation of Teachers (AF of L-CIO) at 
its Milwaukee convention. The inability to 
strike, the teachers said, has deprived them 
of a potent weapon in the battle to improve 


their status. Realizing that this would be a 
long uphill fight, the federation took steps 
to make another approach in the same di- 
rection. It plans to sponsor legislation in 
every state for a collective-bargaining bill 
that would act as a guide for state and local 
units. This would lay the groundwork for 
bargaining agreements between teachers 
and school boards. 

According to a report contained in the 
New York Times, the federation urged its 
members to “strive to introduce into the 
curriculum of their schools and districts the 
study of the true goals, values, history and 
methods of American unionism.” 


MARRIAGE AND SCHOOL: Family life 
experts are in general agreement about the 
significance of the steadily declining age of 
men and women at the time of their first 
marriage. They disagree, however, on 
whether the trend bodes good or evil. In 
1890 the median age of brides not previ- 
ously married was 22 years; that of bride- 
grooms was 26.7 years. Today the median 
age of brides is 20 and that of bridegrooms 
is 22.5. 

Why are couples marrying younger? 
Among the reasons advanced are: 

The ease with which young persons can 
find employment. 

Protracted education and military serv- 
ice, which make unreasonably long the 
waiting period until the husband is finan- 
cially established. 

The search for certainties, in the form of 
home and marriage, in an era beset with 
uncertainties. 

Escape from unhappy home situations. 

Rebellion against parents and society. 

Sexual curiosity. 

Inability to handle a social relationship 
leading to a marriage which neither party 
desires. 
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This report, according to the New York 
Times, quotes a remark made by Prof. 
Kingsley Davis, University of California so- 
ciologist, who called the trend toward early 
marriage a part of “the widespread move- 
ment toward anti-intellectualism and anti- 
effort,” where the emphasis is “upon group 
conformity rather than individual initia- 
tive, on security rather than achievement, 
on slackness rather than self-discipline.” 

It was the World War II G. L, returning 
to college with his wife, who shattered the 
widespread taboo of marriage on the cam- 
pus. Many of today’s high-school seniors 
ask: “If they could do it, why can’t we?” 
This analogy was recently debunked by the 
Rev. William M. Genné, executive direc- 
tor, department of family life, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Three distinctions were cited by Mr. Genné: 
First, the G. I. was older and more mature. 
Then again, his education was subsidized 
by the government. Finally, most G. I.’s 
wives had completed their educations while 
their husbands were in service. It was a 
matter, therefore, of the husbands’ catching 
up educationally with their wives. In the 
case of many married high-school seniors, 
however, only the husband continues to at- 
tend school, thus placing his wife at an 
intellectual disadvantage. 

What can parents do when an unwise 
marriage seems imminent? Not a great deal, 
according to Mr. Genné. But he warns 
against attempted “manipulations” of chil- 
dren and the issuance of manifestos and 
ultimatums. Family life experts agree, how- 
ever, that there is much that parents can do 
to reduce the number of irresponsible mar- 
riages. They urge the mobilization of par- 
ents to introduce marriage and family life 
courses in high schools. 

What action, if any, should the school 
take when one of its students marries? The 
fact that the incidence of teen-age marriages 
is on the increase places the school in the 
position of having to adopt a reasonable 
policy with regard to this situation. When 
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a recently married seventeen-year-old girl 
returned to Midland Park (New Jersey) 
High School, the board of education took 
steps to see if it could legally restrict the 
extracurricular activities of this student. 
Parents urged the board to expel the girl 
because they felt her presence would have a 
detrimental effect upon their children. The 
board upheld the right of this young 
woman to attend classes but felt that, for 
some reason, she should not participate in 
extracurricular activities. The school 
board of East Greenwich (Rhode Island) 
adopted the policy of suspending for the 
remainder of the school year youngsters 
who marry during the school term. Then, 
after this cooling-off period, they could 
return to school as established married 
individuals so the rest of the students would 
not treat the marriage as a lark. The board 
hopes that this policy will act as a deter- 
ment for high-school marriages, and, at the 
same time, will permit those who wed to 
return to school after a period of adjust- 
ment. 

Ostracizing the married high-school stu- 
dent from extracurricular activities or from 
school for a period of time raises the ques- 
tion of discrimination. State laws, gen- 
erally, do not forbid school attendance by 
a married person. If a married girl is more 
explicit as to connubiality than may be 
desired, it is doubtful her monologues are 
more colorful or inaccurate than pertinent 
conversations of boys as a whole and some 
girls. 

If this married student in her conduct 
is in fact a disciplinary problem, she should 
be treated as one by the school administra- 
tion. Married students have rights which 
apparently need scrutiny and deserve re- 
spect within the limits of normal discipline. 

Since marriages of girls of fourteen to 
seventeen have increased by one-third since 
1940, school administrators must face the 
problem of married students among the gen- 
eral student body squarely and honestly. 

JoserH GREEN 





MORNING PAPER? 


By HAZEL BLACK DAVIS 


“I COME TO SCHOOL EARLY to read the 
paper,” said a student at Amarillo Senior 
High School. “Since we don’t take the paper 
at home, the Amarillo Daily News means a 
lot to me in the schoolroom.” 

Bill is only one of many students in jun- 
ior and senior high schools of Amarillo, 
Texas, who appreciate the courtesy of the 
morning paper. “I want to find out more 
about how the business slump affects my 
city,” said one; “I like to read about the 
launching of sputniks,” said another; “I 
like ‘Crossroads Reports,’ and I’m glad we 
have freedom of the press, for if we didn’t, 
the Crossroads reporter would be in jail.” 

Too much cannot be said for the zip and 
zest the morning paper gives to the class- 
room. “Did you read this?” or “Have you 
read that?” brings school up to date to the 
very hour and minute. 

Often there are challenges to writing that 
textbook material simply cannot give! Take, 
for example, the time senior students an- 
swered Roger W. Babson. Mr. Babson ac- 
cused: “Instead of training our youth for 
courage, the training of our homes, schools, 
and even churches is for softness.” “. . . Our 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The writer of this article is chairman 
of English at the new Tascosa High 
School in Amarillo, Texas, and she 
says that students benefit from read- 
ing the Amarillo Daily News every 
morning in school. This seems reason- 
able and good. But maybe this is not a 
common practice in American second- 
ary schools. We don’t know. It’s the 
most up-to-date textbook there is—that 
we do know. Reading the morning 
paper adds zip and zest to the class- 
room, says the author. Naturally, say 
we, it is a constantly changing text, isn‘t 
it? 





schools provide plush accommodations.” 
“. . . We are the world’s worst examples of 
training for softness rather than for 
strength.” Begging for strength through 
sacrifice, Babson said, “Softness and luxury 
are our greatest enemies today.” 

But there is another side to the indict- 
ment. A thousand noted columnists may 
point to softness in education today, but 
students, who are “the softies,” do not al- 
ways agree. This is their life, and in many 
ways their life, admittedly filled with com- 
forts, is still far from soft. 

Students discussed the article in class. 
They talked it over with their parents at 
home that night. Their principal was 
sought for comment. After much considera- 
tion, the students wrote for an hour in 
class. The Babson ammunition fired the 
most reserved students into retorts, proving 
that Americans of all ages dearly love to 
“answer back.” Comments varied from “I 
do not agree with Mr. Babson in any way” 
to a tempered, meditative “I think that 
we are truly a pampered people.” Thanks 
to the morning paper, good writing experi- 
ence was one result; also the close scrutiny 
and analysis of school and home life under 
charge made the students think. 

Another morning the paper brought to 
the classroom the story of Van Cliburn and 
his acclaim in Moscow. Here was different 
news from Russia! A young Texan pianist 
played his way into hearts that experienced 
diplomats had failed to warm! 

In the morning paper students followed 
the journey into Russia of Art Buchwald 
in his chauffeur-driven Chrysler Imperial. 
Mixed were the feelings concerning the 
value of the trip. “What good will it do?” 
several asked. No one knew the answer, but 
all hoped for rewarding results. All agreed 
to the novelty of the trip. Following a 
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hunch, the teacher asked seniors in four 
classes to spell “chauffeur.” Only one-third 
of the students could spell the capitalistic 
word—a situation indicating not nearly so 
much poor spelling as a way of living in 
America. “Chauffeur” is not a useful word 
in our country; we are a practical people. 

The newspaper in the classroom does not 
take precious time from other subjects. 
Often the paper is passed around from 
pupil to pupil before class without com- 
ment. But those times are priceless indeed 
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when something really happens and that 
something is right there in print before the 
class. Better than a hundred teacher ad- 
monitions to students to go to the library to 
read “so and so” are the nearness, the actu- 
ality, the timeliness of the News in the 
classroom. This teacher sanctions the words 
of the student who said near the close of 
school, “I like to read the paper from front 
page to sports. I like to keep up with the 
news. I hope I get to read the paper every 
morning again next year!” 


I Uncovered an Incentive 


By Rutn Hitt Munce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Along with many another English teacher I had 
learned to dread the approach of Shakespeare; for, 
convinced as I am that students get more out of his 
plays when they read the roles aloud, I found the 
casualties increase with each year's class. It seemed 
as if their very tongues must be becoming black 
and blue with their stumbling over ruts and 
boulders in the reading. It was unfair to assign all 
the important characters to the two or three stu- 
dents who could handle them, but under any other 
plan, the play bogged down. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream became a midwinter nightmare. 

Worst of all, none of the poor readers cared to 
improve. “Let George do it” was the general atti- 
tude toward the Georges who could read smoothly. 

At last, unwittingly, I hit upon a scheme that 
made them want to try and finally produced an im- 
pressive improvement in reading. 

It was in Bible history class. I had discovered that 
few students knew their way around the Book, so 
we devised a game that would acquaint everyone 
with the location of each of the sixty-six books. At 
a signal, when all Bibles were closed, I announced 
a reference, any reference. The first, second, and 


third to find it were to stand. To prove that the 
finder had the correct reference, he must read it. 
Here, without my realizing it, was my needed in- 
centive. We ruled that no one would receive a score 
unless the verse was read letter perfect. If the first 
reader made so much as a stutter, a stammer, even 
a noticeable hesitation, he sat down. 

In no time, to my amazement, attention was alert 
all over the room. The few who had approached 
the new game with feelings of frustration because 
of inferiority were filled with glee when some of 
the best readers stumbled over—not words like 
“Nebuchadnezzar” and “Melchizedek”—but, believe 
it or not, simple words like “a,” “and,” or “the.” 
Omission or addition of a word was outlawed as 
much as a mistaken pronunciation. 

Sometimes a simple verse passed through half 
the class before someone was able to read it cor- 
rectly and smoothly. 

There was breathless competition, for the one 
who was first to receive a score of five was to stand 
in front and give out the references. A tie score of 
four each always made the readers strain for ac- 
curacy in both pronunciation and clear enunciation. 





The Experience Core Curriculum 


A Means of Providing Improved Science and 
Math Instruction in Post-Sputnik America 


By DOYLE M. BORTNER 


THE CONTEMPORARY POST-SPUTNIK prob- 
lem facing American education is how to 
provide more and better instruction in sci- 
ence and mathematics, particularly for those 
capable of excelling in these areas, without 
undermining instruction for citizenship and 
wholesome living in a democratic society. 
For a time this challenge threatened to split 
educators as well as public-spirited citizens. 
Yet, already the controversy seems to have 
resulted in rather wide agreement that 
while survival itself is dependent upon sci- 
ence education, democracy, individual lib- 
erty, and peace are dependent upon an 
education of such range and variety as will 
foster understandings, appreciations, and 
abilities of many kinds. 

One means of providing improved science 
and mathematics instruction while safe- 
guarding the broader aspects of the educa- 
tional program is found in the experience 
core curriculum. This term relates to that 
part of a school’s curriculum that is con- 
cerned with the development of competen- 
cies—understandings, appreciations, abili- 
ties—important to all citizens for successful 
living in our democratic society. The exper- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The writer of this article is chairman 
of the division of education, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, Long Island. His 
reasoned thesis on behalf of the experi- 
ence core curriculum is clear and logi- 
cal. We hope that the words “experi- 
ence core curriculum” don’t deter you 
from reading the article. Or do you 
frighten easily? 





ience core curriculum is based on the as- 
sumption that schools should deal with sig- 
nificant learnings built around problems of 
present-day life. 

As used here, the term “core” does not 
describe a group of required subjects, the 
correlation or even fusion of two subjects 
(usually English and social studies) into one 
course, or a course developed by free plan- 
ning of pupils and teacher without refer- 
ence to an over-all school plan for teaching 
those common competencies regarded as 
important to successful living. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been a tendency to use the 
term “core” to describe these varied ar- 
rangements and, indeed, to label all sorts of 
curricular innovations. 

The characteristics of the experience 
core curriculum that clearly distinguish it 
from other “core programs” as well as from 
conventional curricular patterns are: (1) a 
basic assumption that change in behavior 
is best fostered by learning through experi- 
ence; (2) organization around a planned ser- 
ies of problem situations designed to de- 
velop competencies important to successful 
living; (3) a lack of concern for subject mat- 
ter lines as such and a readiness to draw 
upon any materials and resources helpful 
to the solution of the problems; (4) a merg- 
ing of teaching and guidance as the teacher 
assumes many responsibilities for group 
and individual guidance conventionally left 
to counselors; (5) co-operative planning by 
teachers in selecting and developing the 
problem areas of concern by grade levels; 
(6) co-operative planning by teachers and 
pupils in developing learning experiences 
and solving specific problems; (7) organiza- 
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tion of the total school curriculum into two 
interdependent divisions: the core, geared 
to needs of all pupils, and the separate 
subjects, geared to the individual needs, in- 
terests, and abilities; (8) a daily block of 
time long enough to facilitate problem-solv- 
ing processes and the utilization of commu- 
nity resources; (9) a well-qualified teacher 
for each core class, assisted by a group of 
subject-matter teachers to whom individual 
pupils or pupil groups may be referred; and 
(10) a likelihood that the teacher will be as- 
signed to the same core group for a period 
of two or more years. 

To date, the core has had its chief devel- 
opment in elementary and junior high 
schools. There is also some evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the core in the upper 
years of the secondary school. At the same 
time, it is clear that the core needs to be 
developed much more extensively on all 
levels of instruction if it is to have a proper 
chance to show its potential. It is also ap- 
parent that more training programs for 
core teaching need to be introduced on 
both the preservice and in-service levels if 
the core is to have a real opportunity to 
show its potential. 

Returning to the earlier suggestion that 
the core, as it has been defined, is one an- 
swer to current concern for improving sci- 
ence and mathematics instruction while 
safeguarding broader aspects of the educa- 
tional program, we can select for core proj- 
ects any number of problem areas or unify- 
ing themes that bear directly on science 
and/or mathematics. Just a few examples 
of such unifying themes or problem areas 
are: men and machines, conservation of hu- 
man and material resources, community 
and family health, the physical universe, 
man’s modification of nature, community 
planning, the weather and its effects upon 
people. The number and variety of themes 
bearing on science and/or mathematics are 
limited only by the imagination and inven- 
tiveness of teachers and supervisors in plan- 
ning the pattern for the total core program. 
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While each of these themes clearly has 
significance for science and/or mathematics, 
this need not and should not imply neglect 
of other areas of instruction regarded as im- 
portant to successful living. For instance, in 
the study of one of the suggested themes, 
“The Weather and Its Effects upon Peo- 
ple,” the pupils would probably be learning 
science and mathematics through experi- 
ences involving: (1) study of weather pat- 
terns, causes, and effects on soil, erosion, 
health, and disease; (2) measurement of pre- 
cipitation and wind velocity; (3) calculation 
of mean temperatures, degree days, and the 
resultant fuel requirements; (4) construc- 
tion of weather maps and graphs; (5) prep- 
aration of forecasts; (6) a visit to a weather 
station; and (7) development of their own 
“weather station.” At the same time, pu- 
pils guided by a skillful teacher would 
learn about the effects of weather on the 
civilizations of history, on the economic 
and social structures of current civilizations 
and nations, on events of history such as the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada or local and 
national elections, on the industry and 
agriculture of their own nation and local 
community, and the like. Concurrently 
with all this, they would learn communica- 
tion skills through written and oral reports: 
writing letters requesting information from 
officials of weather bureaus and pupils in 
other states or other parts of the world, 
thanking resource people, and ordering 
publications; writing weather reports; writ- 
ing and producing skits on the weather; pre- 
senting panel reports before invited guests; 
and reading stories or poems concerned 
with the weather. Most important of all, 
the pupils would learn to plan, evaluate, 
co-operate, and co-ordinate as, individually 
and in groups, they worked within a uni- 
fying theme toward a joint goal of learning 
about the weather and its effects upon peo- 
ple. No artificial subject matter lines would 
block them from materials and resources or 
from experiences helpful in solving prob- 
lems. 
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It is not necessary or even desirable that 
all unifying themes be oriented to problems 
of science or mathematics. Efforts to de- 
velop competencies important to successful 
living will most frequently center upon 
themes and problems of a social or civic 
nature. Even so, a competent core teacher 
can often guide the development of themes 
in a way that will incorporate pupil experi- 
ences involving scientific and mathematical 
learnings. 

For example, a theme titled “Developing 
an Ideal Community” will certainly in- 
volve the more obvious experiences such as 
studying the history of the local commu- 
nity, examining city charters and govern- 
mental structures, analyzing the effects of 
geography on the life and industry of com- 
munities in various parts of the country, 
investigating housing and recreation as well 
as other aspects of community social and 
cultural life, and fashioning a model form 
of community organization. It will also in- 
volve experiences in communications skills 
similar to those indicated for the theme on 
“weather.” Indeed, here might be a chal- 
lenging opportunity to learn communica- 
tion skills through producing a “commu- 
nity newspaper.” But the theme can also 
encompass scientific and mathematical 
learnings. Scientific learnings could be 
achieved through the study of community 
plans for sanitation, sewage disposal, water 
supply, and electricity and gas supply, in- 
vestigation of the influences of weather, 
soil, mineral resources, and plant life in de- 
termining the fortunes of community devel- 
opment, and experiences in designing a 
system of public utilities, industrial devel- 
opment, and food supply for the planned 
community. Mathematical learnings could 
be achieved through experiences in laying 
out (possibly blueprinting) parks, streets, 
and water and sewage lines for the planned 
community and through experiences in 
developing a program for financing the 
community's expenditures, including a tax- 
structure plan. Such learnings could be sup- 
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plemented by distributing occupational as- 
signments, typical of the community, among 
the students, each of whom would be re- 
sponsible for developing a family budget, 
designing a house in keeping with his in- 
come, and devising a mortgage plan for 
financing his house. 

Obviously, the extent to which these or 
other particular phases of study are in- 
cluded or developed as parts of the compre- 
hensive unifying theme should depend 
upon the maturity level of the pupils. This 
again stresses the importance of a skillful 
teacher in guiding the planning and 
evolvement of the theme. 

Quite apart from the direct advantage of 
increasing pupil knowledge in science and 
mathematics, the experience core curricu- 
lum, when managed by a skillful teacher, 
makes its chief contributions to science and 
mathematics by (1) identifying pupils who 
show strong interest and aptitude for these 
fields and (2) encouraging a scientific, prob- 
lem-solving approach to learning. 

The identification of those who show 
high potential for science and mathematics 
is facilitated because the core program ex- 
poses pupils to real-life scientific and math- 
ematical problems in a stimulating, partic- 
ipating manner, makes it simple to assign 
capable pupils to special group or individ- 
ual tasks of a scientific or mathematical 
nature which contribute to the classwork 
plan, and greatly extends the time of the 
teacher’s relationship with a particular 
group of pupils. This, in turn, makes it 
possible to place pupils more intelligently 
in the separate science and mathematics 
courses offered in conjunction with the core 
program of the junior and/or senior high 
school. 

The core program itself makes no 
claim to training scientists and mathemati- 
cians, but it represents an ideal situation 
for spotting the interest and potential 
which can then be developed through high 
school, college, and, possibly, graduate 
work in these disciplines. 
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With respect to encouraging a scientific, 
problem-solving approach to learning, the 
very nature of the experience core curric- 
ulum provides for this. It certainly em- 
phasizes scientific as contrasted with rote 
learning, problem solving as contrasted 
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with memory, analysis as contrasted with 
acceptance, investigation as contrasted with 
dictation. 

Such an approach to learning is useful in 
all areas of study. In the areas of science and 
mathematics it is indispensable. 


Education within the Cultural Setting 


Effective education is closely allied to the culture 
from which it grows and to which it contributes as 
a steadily modifying and shaping force. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to remind Americans of certain 
aspects of this truth, for Americans, more than any 
other people, have based their educational system 
on clearly stated ethical, social, and political ideas 
and have used it as an instrument in welding mas- 
sive immigrations into a coherent nation. However, 
we incline to forget how much the success of formal 
schooling depends upon the cultural conditioning 
of the pupil before he ever comes to school and 
during his school life. For example, the early teach- 
ing of arithmetic depends upon concepts of number, 
quantity, weight, and the division of space which 
are acquired incidentally by children in our Western 
cultures, but such concepts are only imperfectly, if 
at all, present in some others. The North American 
or Western European child is surrounded by mech- 
anisms, simple and complex; he is used to opera- 
tions which have more or less remote but predictable 
consequences. He is, in fact, early habituated by his 
parents to an orderly and explicable environment, 
pregnant with notions of causality which are the 
basis of scientific and technological thought. It is 
quite otherwise with a child whose early life is 
passed in a primitive village, where the only mech- 
anisms are the lever and the wooden wheel and 
where adults attribute inexplicable effects to equally 
inexplicable supernatural interventions. Such differ- 
ent backgrounds must profoundly affect the immedi- 
ate aims, methods, and content of primary educa- 


tion. Equally they provide very different bases for 
subsequent technical and scientific training. Neither 
curriculum nor school organization can be identical 
in these different circumstances. 

The restiess search for verifiable truth, which is 
the basis of pure and applied scientific research and 
which has become, since the Renaissance, charac- 
teristic of all Western cultures, is itself a cultural 
product. Developed educational systems see it as the 
very basis of fruitful learning, and its embodiment 
in school curriculums subtends technological ad- 
vance. 

Countries whose religion is one of the forms of 
Buddhism, however, may have a traditional system 
of values and a philosophy which rejects ameliora- 
tion of the temporal life as unworthy or, at best, 
irrelevant. Similarly, in some Mohammedan coun- 
tries the traditional educational system may be 
didactic and based on unquestioned authority and 
rote learning. In either case, though there may be 
no overt clash, there may well be a deep underlying 
conflict which inhibits, not so much the intellectual 
acceptance of the notion of the value of research and 
of science, but that deep nonconformity and rest- 
lessness necessary to scientific modes of thought. This 
incongruity perhaps explains why, although admin- 
istrators in many such countries are convinced of 
the necessity to reshape their education and of the 
value of research and are prepared to lavish scarce 
resources upon both, yet promising projects and in- 
stitutions wilt and die when the foreign expert is 
withdrawn.—W. D. WALL in the School Review. 





Your Philosophy Is Showing 


By ROBERT E. PRICE 


YOUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION is like 
your character. It shows; it is part of you. 
Your character and values determine your 
choices and your way of life. Your philoso- 
phy of education determines the type of 
teaching you do. 

A professional writer, before writing a 
story, usually tries to summarize his story 
in one sentence. This technique helps him 
to keep the story from wandering around; 
it keeps the goal or objective in view. 
Teachers can profit from this writing tool 
by summarizing their beliefs as to what edu- 
cation is or should be. Those who have 
done so realize the value of the procedure. 
Those who have not done so need to clarify 
their own thinking so that they can intel- 
ligently discuss specific educational policies 
in place of talking in generalities. 

A certain school superintendent con- 
cludes every interview with prospective 
teachers with a direct question: “What is 
your philosophy of education?” In his own 
words: “I care not what the answer is, but 
a direct and specific answer indicates to me 
that this person has given thought and 
study to the very purpose of education. And 
it provides a springboard for a serious dis- 
cussion regarding the program within our 
school.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In submitting the manuscript, the 
author wrote, “For sometime I have 
been trying to find out why morale and 
co-operation are high in some schools 
and not in others. This brief article 
deals with what I believe is a major as- 
oor of morale among teachers.” Then 

e goes on to say that he is now princi- 
pal of the Garibaldi (Oregon) School 
and was formerly principal of the Sius- 
law Junior High at Florence, Oregon. 





One teacher answered his question: “I 
believe that education should impart the 
necessary skills to enable the individual to 
live happily in our democratic society, and 
should communicate the most desirable as- 
pects of our culture to that individual.” 

That teacher was hired without further 
questioning. 

Another teacher, a recent graduate from 
an out-of-state school, talked in generalities 
for several minutes and finally concluded: 
“I guess that education should produce ra- 
tional behavior.” Needless to say, a lively 
discussion followed. 

There are many philosophies regarding 
education: “The child in school should be 
a happy child. . . .” “To perform the duties 
of a citizen in a democratic society. .. .” 
“Develop the whole child. . . .” “There can 
be no learning without discipline. . . .” 
“The three R’s. . . .” “Take the child where 
you find him. . . .” “Every experience pro- 
vides a learning situation. .. .” “Pass them, 
we need the seats. . . .” 

Every teacher in some way subscribes to 
one or several philosophies of education. 
Those beliefs dictate what that teacher does 
in the classroom and school. Conflicting 
philosophies play havoc with a school pro- 
gram and curriculum. They cause misunder- 
standings and jealousies; tensions develop 
and everyone loses enthusiasm. Morale 
drops. 

The teacher who subscribes to conflicting 
philosophies has trouble. The teacher who 
believes that school should be a happy 
place, and also believes that learning can 
take place only under strict discipline, has a 
difficult time with students. To subscribe 
to both trends of thought is to place the 
child in the driver’s seat at one moment, 
and then to “yank” him out of that posi- 
tion at the next moment. The frustrated 
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student rebels, and rivalry for control of 
the classroom situation develops between 
teacher and students. 

If you will observe a fellow teacher from 
day to day, you will discover his character 
traits. With this information you can rea- 
sonably predict what that teacher will do 
when placed in a position where he has a 
choice of action. 

The same is true of a teacher’s philoso- 
phy. You can study the daily routine and 
procedures of a fellow teacher and learn 
his philosophy. Most school administrators 
say they can walk into a teacher’s classroom 
—even when empty—look about a moment, 
and know what that teacher’s philosophy 
of education is. 

Yes, our philosophies show—if you say 
you do not have one, then you do not know 
your own secret. The people who work 
with you do know your secret and can usu- 
ally tell you what it is. 

Adherents to the “happy child” formula 
usually get along well with parents and the 
community. The parents like the teacher 
because the children like the teacher and 
are enthusiastic about school. This is the 
teacher who may suggest throwing the text- 
books away (never use them anyway). 

The strict disciplinarian usually believes 
that subject matter is most important and 
should be stressed at all times. This teacher 
is often quite uneasy about the antics that 
go on across the hall in the happy room— 
and quite critical—and often unco-opera- 
tive. 

Those who wish to develop the “whole” 
child are prone to bring activities into the 
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school that are sometimes questioned by 
the community and parents; then this 
magic philosophy may be used to defend 
the activity and parents go away, shaking 
their heads—and not too happy. Special 
teachers sometimes champion this magic 
formula. 

The teacher who wishes to omit the five- 
point grading system does not believe in 
competitive situations . . . until the salary 
committee meets when this teacher is there 
in the rooting section. 

There appears to be a need for common 
objectives and policies in every school. In 
small schools and individual room situa- 
tions without direct supervision, the indi- 
vidual teacher is rather free to practice that 
type of teaching in which she believes. 
But in departmentalized situations and in 
schools with close supervision, conflicting 
philosophies must be brought into focus 
and standardized to avoid breakdowns in 
morale. 

To improve your teaching, to make your- 
self more acceptable to your fellow teach- 
ers, to assist in developing a feeling of 
unity, to be happy in your work, determine 
your own philosophy and compare it with 
those of your associates. You may be faced 
with the choice of changing your beliefs 
and procedures or of leaving the system. 
But you will learn a great deal about educa- 
tion. 

Remember: Conflict can exist for periods 
of time, but it cannot go on indefinitely. 

Your philosophy shows; it can be seen by 
others. Perhaps it is advisable to suggest 
that you know what you are exhibiting. 


The prestige accorded high school teaching could be greatly enhanced if teachers were used primarily 
for that for which they were trained, instructors of young people. However, if teachers must spend every 
spare moment patrolling halls, sponsoring clubs, working at athletic contests, chaperoning dances, and 
riding buses to school-sponsored activities, mediocrity in the classroom is inevitable—Smvy Kraus in 


Education. 





Absorbing Democratic Values 


By GEORGE H. MILLIS 


MANY PERSONS, it seems, feel that democ- 
racy is fine for adults but not so good for 
children. They say that of course we live in 
a democracy, that a democratic form of 
government is the “only” kind of govern- 
ment under which they could live happily. 
Then, if they go on and think of democracy 
in more than a political sense, they may 
reason something as follows: 

“Sure,” they say, “every man has the 
right and opportunity to become president. 
This is a country in which we respect the 
rights of the individual, but you can’t op- 
erate in that fashion in a school with chil- 
dren! Children need to be made to learn the 
three R’s; they need to have the ability to 
cipher and spell; they must be taught to 
read, and let’s have no foolishness about it!” 

These people seem to feel that children 


can be taught these skills by a process of 
exposure, without regard for individual dif- 
ferences. If they aren’t exposed enough at 
the first sitting, this is rather easily cor- 
rected by exposing them again until the sil- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


There is really nothing new in edu- 
cation. We arrive at new conclusions. 
We see things in a different light. But 
there is nothing really new in educa- 
tion. Take the matter of developing 
democratic values. Most everybody 
knows that in order to absorb the val- 
ues of democracy, we have to have an 
opportunity for practicing democracy. 
No sense reading about it and study- 
ing it in textbooks and then hopin 
somehow or other youth will attach 
importance to democratic values. This 
is unrealistic. It is one of the major 
viewpoints of the author, who is assist- 
ant professor of education, Montana 
State University at Missoula. 





ver bromide in their little souls has brought 
forth the image that has been transposed 
from the teacher’s negative. People seem to 
feel that as a result of this process, children 
will become adults and, at some appropri- 
ate time by some magical formula, will 
automatically have the social skills and the 
democratic values which we feel are essen- 
tially a part of our heritage. 

How can this be so if children have had 
no opportunity to learn them? Democratic 
values are not easily absorbed, nor are they 
even readily apparent in our culture today. 
Unless the school makes a conscious effort 
to teach these values, as it understands 
them, they are in danger of vanishing from 
the face of the earth. Teaching about our 
heritage, while it must be done at all levels 
in our schools, is insufficient in and of it- 
self as a means for teaching our basic val- 
ues. Many investigations have found the 
social studies, especially when taught as 
separate subjects, among the least liked 
subjects in the course of study. It seems that 
classes on the Constitution do not necessar- 
ily, in and of themselves, develop in stu- 
dents a love for the Constitution as a living 
document. If the democratic values are to 
be understood and learned by the pupils, 
they must be incorporated in the methods 
of teaching and in the total life of the pu- 
pils while in the school. 

The questions that naturally arise next 
are: “What are these values?” “What is 
democracy?” Democracy, like intelligence, 
is a bit difficult to define. Perhaps we do 
best when we try to describe the character- 
istics that are a part of democracy as a way 
of life. Perhaps we do best when we try to 
identify the values that seem to be basic to a 
democratic society rather than try to at- 
tempt to set forth some all-inclusive defini- 
tion. So, rather than define democracy, I 
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should like to suggest some elements of 
democracy which, to me, seem basic and 
which I feel the pupils should not only 
learn about but which they should have an 
opportunity to practice in the classroom as 
they are learning. 

Democracy, in part at least, is the devel- 
oping of a high degree of personal integ- 
rity. Personal integrity is conceived as a 
person’s belief in himself—a_ self-confi- 
dence, a feeling that the person amounts to 
something, that he has reasoned out his be- 
liefs to the best end he possibly could. This, 
however, is only half. Democracy is not 
only personal integrity; it is also respect. 
The individual needs to consider that he 
has an obligation to help others develop 
this sense of personal integrity. He needs 
to respect their right to build their self-con- 
fidence and to help them do so. It is their 
right to reason things through for them- 
selves and to come to opinions and beliefs 
that are patently their own. He needs to 
recognize that he will infringe upon their 
freedom if he, through his actions, causes 
them to adopt his ideas through fear or 
force. 

In the preceding paragraph the term 
“freedom” has been used. Freedom implies 
both personal integrity and respect. Free- 
dom implies that men must exchange ideas, 
but that each must have first developed his 
ideas thoroughly. These are ideas he be- 
lieves in and has confidence in (personal in- 
tegrity). Then, having a sure knowledge of 
what he believes, developed in an atmos- 
phere that is free from coercion to think as 
someone else desires, he is capable of chang- 
ing. He is capable of changing, that is, if he 
has the twin concept of respect. When men 
are sure and confident of what they believe 
and at the same time are aware that others 
may have come to different beliefs through 
honest reasoning, then each is ready to sit 
down and share opinions and change or 
modify ideas. This is the way progress is 
made in a democratic society. This is basic to 
our belief in the dignity of the individual. 
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It is, of course, true that developing this 
sense of personal integrity is the job of 
other institutions in our society as well as it 
is the job of the school. It is the job of the 
home and the church as well. However, in 
the school we have to supplement what the 
home and the church are doing; we cannot 
undo what they have done. 

By teaching only the basic disciplines in 
an arbitrary manner, as some seem to ad- 
vocate, the schools are not teaching the dem- 
ocratic values essential to our society, That 
the schools should teach the fundamental, 
traditional skills is, of course, obvious. They 
must also teach the democratic values of 
personal integrity and respect for others. In 
the schools we can help the children achieve 
these values and help them gain a better 
knowledge of what is meant by our demo- 
cratic tradition. We can help them under- 
stand democracy as more than a form of gov- 
ernment, but also as a way of life in which 
the individual is respected for what he is. 
This does not mean that by respecting the 
individual we are going to develop a set of 
egocentrics who think only of themselves. 
Respect for the individual implies both a 
respect for the rights of others and a respect 
on the part of others for our right to be 
heard. It implies that we have thought 
through our ideas so that we know what 
we believe. This is personal integrity. It im- 
plies that we are ready to work with others 
in arriving at a common goal. This is re- 
spect. It implies that we have thought 
through our ideas but that we are capable 
of change—that we have an open mind. 

The school, then, needs to help children 
achieve these two social skills. It needs to 
help them learn and, as a result of their 
learning, decide what they believe. It needs 
to let them work with others in small and 
large groups to work out the solution to 
problems that are real and vital to them. 
It needs to let them work in problem situa- 
tions in which they need to express what 
they have learned, but also to find out that 
others may believe a little differently. It 
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needs to let them work in situations in It is these important aspects of our 
which they can learn the importance of per- democratic tradition, our system of values, 
sonal integrity but at the same time learn which cannot be transferred by mere ex- 
the importance of respecting the personal posure by the teacher but must be learned 
integrity of others. i by our acting upon them. 


> 


I’m Just an In-Between 


By Joe BAXTER 
Louisville, Kentucky 


This is a song I wrote for one of “my kids” to sing in a play we were giving. It helped to “put me over.” 
They have the idea I understand them—my seventh and eighth graders, that is. 


Surely you folks must know about me. 
Maybe you'll give me your sympathy. 

Don't you remember when you were like me? 
I'm just an in-between. 


Children don’t want me—say I'm too old. 
All the adults say I'm much too bold. 
I'm just a sheep without any fold. 

I'm just an in-between. 


Yesterday I was so happy, playing with dolls on the floor. 
Now I've become a year older. 
I'm not a child any more. 


Boys never treat me like they used to do. 
Gosh, folks, I’m really in a stew. 

I don’t exactly know what to do. 

I'm just an in-between. 


Mom tells me I must begin to grow up. 
Then when I try it, folks say, 

“She's stuck up.” 

I've made up my mind. 

I'm about to give up. 

I'm just an in-between. 


Teacher says I wiggle more than a worm. 
Folks at home say, “She'll never learn.” 
Don’t they know I have got pep to burn: 
I'm just an in-between. 


When I say things are so boring, 
Folks tag me a problem child. 
No one says, “Ain't she adoring.” 
This age is driving me wild! 


If you can give some help to me, 

I'll accept it most generously. 

I guess I'll live till next year so I can see 
What happens to an in-between. 





The Behavior Profile—a Record 


By LEonarp HIMMELMANN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Teaching would be a joy if it weren't 
for behavior problems,” say many teachers, 
But behavior is linked with teaching, and 
it becomes a problem only with a few indi- 
vidual students. It is not the purpose of this 
article to give reasons why pupils cause be- 
havior problems, but rather to show one 
way in which we can cope with them and 
perhaps eliminate some. 

Goethe says, “Behavior is a mirror in 
which everyone displays his image.” We can 
put this abstract phrase into a very prac- 
tical application, as the accompanying “Be- 
havior Profile” will show. 

First, in order to establish the correct 
premise, this is a profile of negative beha- 
vior; it is precisely for the student who is 
giving trouble—creating a problem. 

The record is divided into seven cate- 
gories: the first two relate to attitudes (a) to- 
ward the subject and (b) toward the teacher. 
The third and fourth refer to violation of 
rules (a) against the classroom, and (bd) 
against the school. It is here that dates 
should be kept in order to bolster proof and 
authenticity of the teacher's record. 

The fifth and sixth refer to assignments: 
(a) class assignments and (b) homework as- 
signments. Here again dates should be in- 
serted. Finally, in the seventh category are 
listed traits and habits which contribute to- 
ward poor class conduct. 


Behavior Profile of 


A casual glance at the chart might impel 
one to shy away from it as an added record 
to the many records that must be kept, but 
a more careful consideration will show that 
a duplicator furnishes the behavior profile 
sheets in typewritten form and that state- 
ments need only be underlined or encircled 
and dated where necessary. 

The behavior profile is useful for many 
reasons. First, we can show it to the student 
himself, so that he may know that a record 
is being kept of his behavior. Many a stu- 
dent will be surprised at this, and determine 
to improve his “picture.” If this is done, the 
teacher may add encouraging comments at 
the bottom of the record, and if a steady im- 
provement is noted, the record can be de- 
stroyed. Second, if a stubborn case is en- 
countered, the profile record can be shown 
to the parents of the student, to the coun- 
selor, or to whoever in authority could exer- 
cise influence. Third, it can become a per- 
manent part of the student's office records— 
a reference which may help to influence the 
student's transfer or dismissal if necessary. 

It should be emphatically understood, 
however, that this record of behavior should 
not be used as a vindictive device to be held 
over the recalcitrant, but rather as a mirror 
that reflects his behavior blemishes, which, 
for his own good, can and should be re- 


Name of Student 








Attitude toward subject 


Attitude toward teacher 


uninterested, dilatory, requires individual motivation 





“resentful, quarrelsome, vindictive, impertinent, disregards authority 





Classroom rules violation (dates) 





School rules violation (dates) 








‘leaves seat, annoys students, talks, marks chairs, litters floor 





late for class, cutting, smoking, frequent excuses, general disturbance 





Class assignments (dates) 





Homework assignments (dates) 


‘forgot, home late, sick, incomplete, no excuse 


~ slovenly done, not done, partially done, no paper, pencil or notebook 











Traits and habits that mitigate 
against good class conduct 





no inhibitions, no self-restraint, sleeps, lacks concentration 
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FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


The Reading Teacher's Reader edited by 
Oscar S. Causey. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1958. 339 pages, $5.00. 

The Reading Teacher's Reader is designed 
for use as a college text or as a reference book 
for teachers of reading. It consists of eighty-five 
articles, the vast majority of them gleaned from 
publications of a professional nature. These 
articles have been divided into six major classi- 
fications: the nature of reading, methods of 
teaching reading, phonics, vocabulary, emo- 
tional factors in reading improvement, and 
audio-visual aids in improvement of reading. 
The selections cover broad varied areas, and 
they have been carefully chosen to avoid un- 
necessary repetition. 

This book does provide the reader with cur- 
rent ideas and materials on the subject of read- 
ing. Many of the articles, written by authorities 
in the field of reading, represent the best think- 
ing on present-day reading problems. The 
book, however, is time consuming to read. 
Eighty-five such articles mean that there are 
eighty-five little introductory paragraphs to be 
read. The large number of different authors 
means that some are bound to be a bit wordy. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this book 
lacks the logical organization needed in a text 
for undergraduate courses in the teaching of 
reading. Teachers of such reading courses might 
utilize the book as a library reference from 
which certain readings are assigned. Teachers 
of advanced courses in the teaching of reading 
might consider the book as a basic text. An 
elementary principal might wish to purchase 
this book for his school’s professional library, 
since the book will do a good job of bringing 
up-to-date articles to the attention of teachers. 

Donatp J. MurPHYy 


Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum 
by Tom C. Venasie. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 236 pages, $3.00. 

For the student of education who is making 
his first exploration into the field of curriculum 
or for the seasoned worker who is in need of a 
quick refresher or who is seeking an account of 
recent trends, Patterns in Secondary School 
Curriculum has much to offer. It is, however, 
first of all a textbook, and as such it should find 
its greatest success. 


As an introduction to the study of the cur- 
riculum, this book provides a wealth of infor- 
mation free from educational jargon and rep- 
etitious verbiage. The author makes no at- 
tempt to impose upon the reader a particular 
viewpoint; instead, he presents the thinking and 
the practices of many schools and indicates some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of each. His 
explanation of terms is written in a language 
that is readily understood. The chapter or- 
ganization is an effective one. A brief introduc- 
tory paragraph and a list of suggested readings 
by recognized authorities precede the presenta- 
tion, while questions at the end of each chapter 
are thought provoking and summarizing. 

The curriculum worker, too, may find this 
book a valuable source of information. The ex- 
amination of trends in the various subjects pro- 
vides a ready reference, as does also the topically 
organized bibliography of more than ten pages. 
Every chapter provides a quick review of some 
significant phase of curriculum growth and 
development. 

Secondary school personnel who are attempt- 
ing a revision program without the services of 
trained curriculum workers would do well to 
investigate Patterns in Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. It would serve as an effective guide, 
which, if carefully followed, might eliminate 
many of the pitfalls so often encountered in 
such an undertaking. 

Gite J. WARREN 


Records for Farm Management by Joun A. 
Hopkins and Deane A. Turner. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. 218 pages, $4.00. 

Attempting to operate a farm business with- 
out records is like groping in the dark without a 
compass. Records for Farm Management, a text 
by two highly regarded authors in the field 
of farm management, is rather new and unique 
in this phase of farm management. Here is a 
most handy text which briefly yet thoroughly 
covers the elements of farm records and their 
working application to the operation of the 
farm business. Not only the technique of keep- 
ing farm records but also the analysis of these 
records for practical use is the main purpose of 
this text. It is organized into chapters with 
good sequence. Each chapter is followed by a 
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group of review questions which point up the 
essence of the chapter. The book is also well il- 
lustrated with sample record pages. 

This text may well have a place in your 
planning to make records the “pay-off” in a pro- 
gram of farming. 

HERBERT BAUM 


Contemporary Literary Scholarship: a Criti- 
cal Review edited by Lewis Leary. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1958. 474 pages, $5.00. 

This work meets a long-felt need on the part 
of the high-school or college teacher of English 
who has lost direct contact with contemporary 
trends in literary scholarship. As in any compi- 
lation with a clearly defined purpose, we find 
stimulating and conflicting opinion, and this 
lends added interest to the scope of the book. 

The individual authors of the articles in the 
book are purposefully brought together by the 
editor under three sections, each of which could 
be read and utilized independently. Section I, 
entitled “The Problem,” contains two brief 
articles that survey the field of the literary 
scholar, and serves as a good general introduc- 
tion to the subject. Sections II and III treat of 
individual areas of literary scholarship and 
trends in literature. Section II, “The Periods,” 
ranges from Beowulf to contemporary British 
and American literature, examining the status 
of these periods in present-day research. Sec- 
tion III, “The Genres,” covers not only the 
respective types of literature we would expect 
but also includes excellent material on literary 
criticism, comparative literature, and the im- 
pact of mass communication media on literary 
trends. 

In conclusion, we might say that this book 
is more than a pioneering work, for it is ex- 
tremely thorough and compact. It fulfills its 
initial promise of being informative, practical, 
and readable, and through it the English teacher 
will be enabled to keep abreast of the many 
scholarly developments in the literary field. 

MARTHA PINGEL 


Values in Culture and Classroom by H. 
Otro DaHike. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 572 pages, $6.00. 

This book provides a perspective of the school 
in a social milieu which the professional ad- 
ministrator and teacher need but rarely have. 
An objective, detached view of the school as a 
part of the ongoing social processes is provided. 
It touches upon matters which are intuitively or 
vaguely sensed by teachers, but it has the merit 
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of bringing the issues into sharp focus for a 
critical examination. 

The major conceptual framework on which 
much of the book is developed relates to value 
orientation. The value orientation of an indi- 
vidual or group will determine its conception of 
what is “good” education. It will determine the 
directions in which the socializing of the young 
should move. The thesis is developed thor- 
oughly that many of the unresolved contro- 
versies and issues in education and many of the 
conflicts have their origins in the contending 
value emphases of the different special interest 
groups. 

Two subordinate concepts are also developed 
and their implications are made evident as the 
various aspects of education and the school are 
examined. The first of these is the normative 
order. The normative order is conceived to be 
the comprehensive system of rules which regu- 
lates conduct. Thus when certain values are 
accepted, there are implications for classroom 
practice, teacher behavior, and other aspects of 
the operation of the school. Certain standards 
or norms of performance are expected. Collec- 
tively, all of these norms present a picture of 
the social model which the child should become. 
The other organizing concept refers to the func- 
tional order and relates to the actual activities 
which are carried on. It is a summary of all of 
the tasks set out to be performed by the mem- 
bers which constitute the entire school society. 
The interaction of the functional and norma- 
tive orders and their relation to the particular 
value orientations of individuals or groups are 
examined in the book with respect to many 
different situations. 

The book is divided into six sections which 
include in general: (1) an introduction on the 
meaning of culture; (2) the school as a social-cul- 
tural phenomenon in a pluralistic society; (3) the 
organization and structure of the school; (4) the 
informal social structure and relations within 
the school, particularly the child relationships; 
(5) the teacher and the community; and (6) the 
school as a center of controversy. 

Classroom teachers would undoubtedly find 
sections 3 and 4 especially valuable to them. 
Although the entire book has deep significance 
for educational workers with administrative re- 
sponsibilities, administrators are likely to be 
most interested Section 6 of the book, which is 
concerned with the school as the center of con- 
troversy. 

In general, the book is provocative and stimu- 
lating. It is scholarly and reasonably well docu- 
mented. One of its main limitations in the opin- 
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ion of the reviewer is to be found in its pres- 
entation of tabular materials. Some of the tables 
are particularly difficult to follow and to inter- 
pret. 

Hersert A. SMITH 


Plane Geometry by A. M. WELCHoNs, W. R. 
KRICKENBERGER, and HELEN R. PEARSON. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1958. 583 pages, 
$3.88. 

There are many contrasts between this mod- 
ern text and the traditional ones of somewhat 
more than a decade ago. The most obvious 
difference is the physical format. The new book, 
with its well-spaced type, many attractive pic- 
tures, and use of color for functional and “dress- 
up” purposes, should make a much better psy- 
chological impression on students than the more 
drab traditional texts. 

However, the changes in this text go far be- 
yond mere physical format. A major change in 
point of view has taken place. The following 
points are some of the major ones that, in the 
reviewer's opinion, lead to an improved ap- 
proach to the teaching of geometry: 

1. A preliminary discussion of the nature of 
inductive reasoning with its applications and 
limitations. 

2. A gradual approach to formal deductive 
reasoning by the introduction of single-step de- 
ductions in geometry and everyday life before 
attempting the formal proofs in their tradi- 
tional form. 

3. The choosing of more than a minimum 
number of axioms and postulates (referred to as 
“assumptions” in the text) so that the early 
proofs are not quite so apt to evoke the com- 
ment: “Why prove this when it is so obvious?” 
For example, the side-angle-side and angle-side- 
angle theorems have proofs discussed and out- 
lined informally and then assumed. This is con- 
sidered to be a highly desirable approach by 
most people advocating a more modern ap- 
proach to mathematics. 

4- The organization of the text to allow a 
greater flexibility in the order and amount of 
material to be covered, with optional topics on 
trigonometry, co-ordinate geometry, and ortho- 
graphic projections being worth-while additions 
that were not available in most older texts. 

5. All sets of problems graded on three levels 
of ability to aid in allowing for individual dif- 
ferences. The number and variety of problems 
is more than ample. 

In conclusion, the changes in form and or- 
ganization make it possible to teach more 
geometry to a wider range of students. The 
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optional topics and graded exercises make it 
possible to use profitably the time of gifted stu- 
dents. 

Joun RECKZEH 


From Program to Facilities in Physical 
Education by Harry A. Scott and RIcH- 
ARD B. WESTKAEMPER. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 483 pages, $6.50. 
From Program to Facilities in Physical Edu- 

cation represents the study, research, profes- 
sional thinking, and lifetime dedication of the 
authors to the teaching of physical education. 
They have seen it emerge from obscurity to an 
important place in the vast scope of education. 
They recognize how the expansion of the popu- 
lation is demanding the construction of numer- 
ous new educational plants. The information, 
inspiration, and enthusiasm in the book will 
give insight into the planning and construction 
of physical education facilities to those responsi- 
ble for the new institutions. Following the les- 
sons in this book, schoolmen will develop bet- 
ter programs of physical education as a result of 
improved facilities. 

The authors believe the program of physical 
education includes intramural athletics, extra- 
mural athletics, interscholastic and intercolle- 
giate athletics, and recreational activities in ad- 
dition to the physical education class instruc- 
tion. The facility needs for this comprehensive 
program of physical education in the elemen- 
tary school, junior and senior high schools, and 
college levels are discussed in this book. 

Chapters I and II are concerned with the 
over-all planning of new facilities. Special atten- 
tion is given to the various facets of the edu- 
cational program that serve as guides to the 
planning of a new plant. The authors are cogni- 
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zant that building construction is often depend- 
ent upon those unfamiliar with physical edu- 
cation needs. As experts in this field they are 
offering ideas to those charged with planning 
and building institutions and improvng cur- 
riculums. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the 
specific physical education facilities. These 
chapters include some eighty diagrams illustrat- 
ing the specific facilities needed for various 
activities included in the total physical educa- 
tion program. 

This book should be part of the library of all 
physical education teachers. It should be made 
available in public libraries to answer the nu- 
merous inquiries of thoughtful citizens who are 
deeply concerned about their local systems of 
education. Also, it may serve as a useful text- 
book in institutions of higher learning that offer 
courses of professional preparation in the field 
of physical education. 

Grorce H. BALDWIN 


Business Principles, Organization, and Man- 
agement by Hersert A. Tonng, Sipney I. 
Smmon, and Essy C. McGiLt. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1958. 504 pages, $3.84. 
The story of Fred Kennedy, an enterprising 

young American, who builds his small retail 
hardware business into a large manufacturing 
organization, provides an interesting medium 
for the presentation and study of business prin- 
ciples and problems in this stimulating and at- 
tractive new text. As the story unfolds, the 
reader has the opportunity to study, in realistic 
sequence, forms of business ownership and those 
management problems which confront both 
small and large business organizations, includ- 
ing marketing and merchandising, finance, pro- 
duction, personnel and human relations, and 
government regulations. 

This book, designed primarily for eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade courses, is organized in a 
manner to encourage thinking, discussion, and 
practical applicatioa on the part of students. 
Each chapter opens with a case problem posing 
questions which are answered as the chapter is 
read and discussed. Factual information is ex- 
plained clearly and understandably, and the 
authors have succeeded in integrating desirable 
human relations throughout the text. At the con- 
clusion of each chapter are questions for review, 
and discussion relating to the text material; case- 
problem questions pertaining to Fred Kennedy's 
particular business; and applied business proj- 
ects and community projects providing the stu- 
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dents with individual and group activities re- 
quiring planning, research, and self-evaluation. 
Students will find the closing chapter on plan- 
ning a career helpful and thought provoking. 

Additional learning activities are provided at 
the end of the book in a supplementary section 
which is divided into twenty-seven chapters to 
correspond with the same number of chapters 
in the text. Each chapter in the supplement con- 
tains a glossary of the business terms used in the 
corresponding text chapter and a continuing 
case study of another business enterprise which 
parallels the Fred Kennedy story. The authors 
suggest that the supplementary section may be 
used for enrichment for the faster students or 
for regular end-of-chapter assignments for every- 
one. It would also serve as an excellent review 
upon completion of the text. 

Attractive illustrations, including photo- 
graphs, tables, and graphs, abound throughout 
the book, and the summary charts, highlighting 
important facts to be remembered, are excellent 
study aids. 

While this text is intended for eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade courses in business principles and 
management, or advanced general business, 
teachers should find it of value as a supple- 
mentary text in other courses as well, and they 
will certainly want a copy for their professional 
library. It is a text students and teachers will 
enjoy. 

Virem1a G. Crocco 
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Mr. Baldwin is teacher of physical educa- 
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School, Hillsdale, New Jersey. 

Dr. Murphy is assistant professor of education, 
Central Washington College of Education. 

Dr. Pingel is chairman of the humanities divi- 
sion, Colorado Woman's College, Denver. 
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sey City State Teachers College. 

Dr. Smith is director of the bureau of educa- 
tional research and service at the University of 
Kansas and president of the National Science 
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Books Received 


Book of American Indian Games by ALLAN A. 
MAcFARLAN. New York 7: Association Press, 
1958. 284 pages, $3.95. 

Building Our World (rev. ed.) by Crype B. 
Moore, HELEN M. CARPENTER, GERTRUDE M. 
Lewis, and Frep B. Painter. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958. 504 pages, $3.52. 

Communications Handbook for Secretaries by 
Lucy Graves Mayo. New York 36: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1958. 568 pages, $5.25. 

Educators Guide to Free Films (18th ed.) com- 
piled and edited by Mary FoLey HoRKHEIMER 
and Joun W. Dirror. Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1958. 616 pages, $7.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms (10th ed.) 
compiled and edited by Mary Fotey Hork- 
HEIMER and JoHN W. Durror. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1958. 206 
pages, $6.00. 

Elementary School Physical Education by JAMES 
H. Humpnrey. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 330 pages, $4.75. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials (15th ed.) edited by Patricia H. 
SuTtLes. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1958. 318 pages, $6.50. 

Experimental Basic Electronics by Rupert N. 
Evans and CHARLEs B. Porter. Bloomington, 
Ill.: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
1958. 104 pages, $3.00. 

Handbook of Private Schools (39th ed.). Boston 
8: Porter Sargent Publisher, 1958. 1,248 pages, 
$10.00. 

An Introduction to Personal Adjustment by 
Epwarp C. Gianz and Ernest B. WALsTON. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 348 
pages, $5.75. 

Learn More with Less Effort by Grorce J. 
Dupycna. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 
1957- 240 pages, $2.75. 

Planning Student Activities by FRANKLIN A. 
MILter, JAMES H. Moyer, and Rosert B. 
Patrick. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 651 pages, $6.00. 

Popular World Atlas. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1958. 180 pages, $3.50. 

The Public Administration of American Schools 
(2d ed.) by VAN MitterR and WILLarp B. 
Spatpinc. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1958. 605 pages, $5.50. 

Refresher Typing in 24 Hours by Pup S. 
Pere. Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 65 pages, $2.20 
(paper cover). 
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Great Russian Short Stories edited by Norris 
Hovucuton. New York 36: Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1958. 383 pages, 50 cents. 


From BanTAM Books, INc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y.: 

Brave New World by Atpous Hux.ey, 1958. 177 
pages, 35 cents. 

The Complete Short Stories of Mark Twain 
edited by CHARLES Newer, 1958, 679 pages, 
75 cents. 

Four Great Plays by Anton Chekhov, 1958. 244 
pages, 50 cents. 

The Idiot by Fvovor MIkHarLovicn DosTorv- 
Sky, translated by Constance Garnett, 1958. 
597 pages, 75 cents. 

Lord Jim by JoserH Conrab, 1958. 271 pages, 50 
cents. 

Sister Carrie by THeopore DReIser, 1958. 399 
pages, 50 cents. 


FroM THE New AMERICAN LipRARY OF WoRLD 
LireraTureE, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y.: 

A Dictionary of American-English Usage based 
on Fowler’s Modern English Usage by MAr- 
GARET NICHOLSON, 1958. 671 pages, 75 cents. 

Great Writings of Goethe edited by STEPHEN 
SPENDER, 1958. 277 pages, 75 cents. 

The Oedipus Plays of Sophocles translated by 
PAUL ROCHE, 1958. 223 pages, 75 cents. 

Relativity for the Layman by James A. COLE- 
MAN, 1958. 127 pages, 50 cents. 


From Pocker Books, 
New York 20, N.Y.: 
Baruch: My Own Story by Bernarp M. Barucn, 
1958. 308 pages, 50 cents. 

Kidnapped by Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 1958. 
284 pages, 35 cents. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream by WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, 1958. 81 pages, 35 cents. 

Vanity Fair by WitLLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY, 1958. 746 pages, 75 cents. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 
A Tragic Flaw in TV Drama 


Television drama has a unique, built-in fault, 
thanks to the nature of the medium. Both legiti- 
mate and movie dramas are available to the 
potential audience at several occasions. Movies, 
especially, start life in one of the posh down- 
town palaces and may be revived several times 
before settling down to an active old age on 
television. Theatrical runs sometimes extend 
through hundreds of performances. But televi- 
sion, except for infrequent instances, shows its 
dramatic wares only once. 

As a result of this extremely limited show- 
ing, television drama is presented in an aura 
of importance which might well make the audi- 
ence’s appetite for the play too keen. When a 
person planned to see The Music Man or The 
Bridge on the River Kwai, he might have had 
to wait for tickets, but the ultimate selection of 
date and time were in his control. Contrarily, 
if a viewer wishes to see a particular television 
play, he must be in front of a set at 8:30 P.M. 
on Thursday or 9:00 P.M. on Sunday, or else 
miss the performance. Besides arranging social 
and business commitments around the single 
airing time, he must, as far as possible, clear the 
decks of distractions if he is going to watch the 
program with enjoyment. This sort of prepara- 
tion and the concept that the play cannot be 
seen at any other time give it a puffed atmos- 
phere of importance. 

Television's reluctance to repeat programs 
is based upon an acute awareness of its powers 
of audience saturation. Producers and sponsors 
feel that viewers who really want to see a pro- 
gram will arrange to see it. Under this line of 
reasoning there is no need to repeat a broad- 
cast since the great percentage of those who 
failed to watch the original production would 
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be confronted with the same hindrances the 
second time around (those who work nights or 
who have no access to a set would not benefit 
from repeat performances). 

Audiences will, however, watch repeats of 
good productions. From time to time they have 
expressed their desire to have a show per- 
formed a second time forcefully enough so that 
they have been accommodated. Peter Pan comes 
to mind as having been done twice live; “Hall 
of Fame” will repeat Green Pastures next spring. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors became a minor 
Christmas tradition on television. 

The point is this: For the past year or so TV 
drama has diminished in importance, and fewer 
good playwrights have much incentive to toil 
for the medium; other vineyards offer more to 
them. However, such programs as “Studio One,” 
“Kraft Theater,” and the old “Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse” have in their files plays by the bright 
young men who helped establish the ground 
rules for TV playwrights. Why not repeat the 
best of these, those that have been critical suc- 
cesses? The older ones are far enough removed 
now that they would be unfamiliar to present- 
day high-school students. Perhaps some pub- 
lisher could issue the plays in a paperback edi- 
tion, making them readily accessible for class- 
room study as well as enjoyment by the public. 

The swivel chassis, remote tuning, and color 
are all very nice, but Wyatt Earp in a diamond- 
encrusted setting is still Wyatt Earp. It is the 
programs that need improvement, not the sets, 
and improvement can often be accomplished as 
successfully by looking backward as it can by 
looking ahead. H.B.M. 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


Is Business, Business? 


The American Business System: a Historical 
Perspective, 1900-1955 by Tuomas C. Cocn- 
RAN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957- 227 pages, $4.75. 

“Business is business” is a managerial cliché 
that rationalizes a lot of what is wrong with 
the “big” business of mass communication in 
America. And in order to make criticism of this 
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industry's impact on us effective, it is essential 
to have a lively sense of the dynamics of the 
various mass media businesses that transform 
our interior landscape of belief and value. Too 
many well-intentioned critics simply cannot 
command the respect of businessmen when they 
argue for changes in the mass media that re- 
flect not the slightest sense of the realities of 
business in contemporary America. This is just 
another specific instance of the general truth 
that a broad, humanistic understanding of 
American civilization (economics, politics, litera- 
ture and arts) is the best preparation a teacher 
can have for becoming a shrewd and effective 
critic of what is weak and disintegrative in 
American society. 

Professor Cochran's book, the most recent in 
the splendid Library of Congress series in 
American Civilization, provides an intelligent 
reader with a fresh perspective on the nature 
of business in modern America. For one thing, 
it shows how and why the businessman (save 
for the big exception of the Depression) has 
been the most esteemed figure in our way of life. 
It also shows how ambiguous the adjective “big” 
is when applied to the corporation, the most 
important innovation in social organization of 
our century. Taking 1900, 1930, and 1950 as 


basic reference points, Cochran describes the 
growth of small, medium, and big businesses 
and the way they are divided into basic cate- 
gories of production: manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, services, trade. He also explains the 
emergence of the corporate philosophy of long- 
range security of investment as against the tra- 
ditional goal of maximum immediate profits, 
and the effects of this change in values on the 
“organization men” who work for corporations. 
The important point about our culture ob- 
scured by the cliché “business is business” is 
that there are many kinds and sizes of business 
in America, with varying degrees of social aware- 
ness and responsibility. Once a mass media critic 
has that basic understanding, he can begin to 
press the least responsible elements in the in- 
dustry of broadcasting to emulate their betters. 
Teachers who find Cochran's analysis re- 
warding should then go on to other important 
books in the series: Frank Luther Mott on the 
news in America, John I. H. Baur on painting 
and sculpture, Herbert Schneider on religion, 
and the forthcoming one (with two very good 
chapters on mass communication and mass pro- 
duction) on America’s image of itself. This series 
is a must for the good high-school library. 
Patrick D. HAZARD 
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TV: Much More Than Show 
Business 


Television—Today and Tomorrow. Television 
Talks 1957, transcribed from Broadcast Music, 
Inc., TV Clinics. Great Neck, N.Y.: Channel 
Press, Inc., 1957. 429 pages, $12.50. 


Television in Science and Industry by V. K. 
ZworykIn, E. G. RAMBERG, and L. E. Fiory. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 
goo pages, $10. 

One assumption that the TV broadcasters 
keep articulating in Television—Today and 
Tomorrow is that their main business is 
entertainment, in spite of the fact that chil- 
dren's programing, public service, and local 
reporting &re among the main items on their 
agendas. The striking thing about the other 
book under consideration is its assumption that 
some of the most significant uses of TV are 
those beyond home entertainment. But both 
books, although specifically intended for audi- 
ences other than the teacher, would repay a 
selective reader—perhaps because not intended 
for the educator. 

As a teacher mulled over the rolled-shirt- 
sleeves sessions of the broadcasters, he would 
get a much better idea of what they really think 
of education. He could even learn—from so 
eavesdropping—how to co-operate effectively 
with the broadcasters, e.g., through the kind of 
listeners’ council that William Fay of WROC- 
TV, Rochester, has been trying to get the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters to form on 
the national level. 

Not all he read would encourage him: the 
concept of “news” for one Seattle station is 
drastically limited to new jets taking off (or old 
Clippers crashing at sea) and other similarly 
superficial matters; the loud protestations of 
how one station “keeps clean” by not telecast- 
ing a big advertiser’s new store opening has the 
effect of making me wonder how many news 
operations do work that way; and, not least 
of all, the unintelligent criticisms of some view- 
ers make one feel sorry for the broadcasters. It 
is this broadside and irrational complaining 
that the schools could do a lot to overcome in 
a few years of systematic training. And if there 
is anything worse than uncritical criticism, it 
is criticism in a complete vacuum—by people 
who don’t really know what is offered through- 
out the TV schedule. As Sam Cooke Digges put 
it (a little harshly): “We're being damned by 
people who'll be damned if they'll watch tele- 
vision to find out if there’s anything good.” 
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Ask your local broadcaster if he’s got this 
k; talk with him about his problems after 

you've read around in it. Only as you show 
him you understand his economic problems, can 
you begin to convince him he’s much more 
than a showman. Like you he’s an educator. 
Only he has to pay his own way. 

The B.M.I. book will show both of you that 
there are all kinds of businessmen paying their 
own way in American broadcasting: some make 
the rugged economics a challenge to disciplined 
and imaginative craftsmanship; others use it as 
a rationalization for the sleaziest expediency. 
Most achieve a mixture of idealism and expedi- 
ency; the challenge of education is to exert 
pressures with a reasonable chance of getting a 
more favorable trade balance between idealism 
and expediency. 

You might ask your local broadcasters to 
read the education sections of Television in 
Science and Industry, and then help your local 
school system learn how to use closed-circuit 
TV in its curriculum. In addition to describing 
the fascinating ways TV is being used in medi- 
cine, dentistry, banking, industrial safety and 
inspection, advertising, and the military, it 
summarizes educational experience with the 
medium. There is a good bibliography of arti- 
cles on the subject too. The largest section of 
the book (over 100 pages of a 300-page book) 
is about the closed-circuit TV apparatus itself, 
a very useful compendium for schools with such 
TV systems. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


TV Critic WILLIAM EWwALp or UNITED PREss 
INTERNATIONAL: 


On Northwest Passage: “The opening num- 
ber of NBC-TV’s ‘Northwest Passage’ was quite 
obviously a half-hour film into which a good 
deal of money had been poured. It checked in 
complete with sumptuous avalanche, a cast of 
dozens and the glossy look of an old MGM 
movie. Herein lay most of its troubles—it looked 
too much like a film that had been made for 
the large arena of a theater rather than the 
cabin of the living room. . . . Its big scenes 
looked compressed, squeezed, the way many full 
length movies do on TV. 

“However, I should add the series packs 
plenty of potential. It deals with a fascinating 
period, pre-Revolutionary America; it is ade- 
quately staffed by actors Keith Larsen and 
Buddy Ebsen, and it is as slickly turned out as 
any series on TV.” 
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Audio-Visual Manual 


In order to teach effectively, a teacher 
must use many different methods of pres- 
entation and review. To add to the oral 
presentation and the printed page, a host 
of audio-visual aids have been developed. 
The purpose of the following manual is 
to describe these briefly so that the alert 
teacher will be able to pick those best 
suited to the current teaching situation. 


CHAPTER I 
Nonprojected Visual Aids 


Nonprojected visual aids are those which do 
not need to be projected on a screen. A person 
can see them by looking directly at them. Be- 
cause of their nature, most of them are teacher 
made, for the teacher’s individual use. Eight 
common types are discussed below: 

(1) An object is the thing itself. If it is of 
a suitable size and movable, there is nothing 
like seeing the actual object in its three di- 
mensions in the classroom. A live animal 
brought to school has characteristics that cannot 
be shown in pictures. It may be observed by 
all five senses. Nothing replaces an object for 
showing its natural external features. Field trips 
usually involve seeing objects. 

(2) Sometimes a model of an object is possi- 
ble. A model house may be constructed, com- 
plete in every detail except for size. If it is in- 
convenient to visit the actual house, the model 
may be a suitable substitute. In fact, if the stu- 
dents are allowed to construct the model, they 
may learn more about the object than studying 
the object itself. Usually a model is bulky and 
space must be provided for storage if it is to 
be re-used. 

(3) The blackboard or chalkboard is one of 
the oldest visual aids to the teacher. It is availa- 
ble in all classrooms, and by careful thought 
and preparation it can become more useful 
than it is at the present time. Words, pictures, 
and symbols, even by the nonartistic, can pro- 
vide great meaning to the pupil. However, they 
usually must be erased and recreated when the 
need for review arrives. 


(4) Flat pictures are usually pictures cut from 
a magazine and mounted on cardboard. The 
source of supply is unlimited and the resource- 
ful teacher can easily build up a file of flat 
pictures for his personal use. If desired, the 
picture may be protected by being covered with 
transparent tissue. Seal provides a tissue that 
may be permanently applied with a hot iron. 
An outline of a talk to go with the picture may 
be put on the reverse side. One disadvantage 
of flat pictures is that the size may not be large 
enough for the persons in the rear row to see, 
However, they are easily passed around the 
room and may be displayed on the bulletin 
board. Storage in a filing cabinet is easy. 

(5) The turnover chart or flip chart consists 
of large sheets of paper or cardboard. You 
write on it in big letters so the entire class may 
see. If you are artistic, drawings are desirable. 
You may use big crayons, brush pens, magic 
markers, and so on, which may be purchased in 
stationery stores. Some prefer to draw and write 
as they go along. Others like to prepare the 
pages in advance. In either case, the pages are 
turned up and over as you progress. 

(6) Posters can be visual aids. A good poster 
is simple and clear. The picture conveys the 
meaning. The words give emphasis to it. Pieces 
of string are often used to join parts of a poster 
to a central idea. By use of cutout letters or 
pictures and pins, a third-dimensional effect may 
be created. Posters are usually displayed for 
more than a day, giving pupils a chance to 
absorb the content. 

(7) Maps and globes are usually available in 
sizes visible from all parts of the classroom. If 
not, it will be necessary to have the pupils come 
up to the map or globe individually or in small 
groups. For social studies, maps are a necessity 
in pointing out physical and political features 
of the earth. On rollers these take little space. 

(8) Feltboard or flannelgraph is just what it 
says: a board covered with felt or flannel. If 
another piece of felt or flannel is pressed on the 
board, it will stick tight even when held up. 
By gluing pieces of felt or flannel on the back 
of printed pictures, you can illustrate a talk 
easily and effectively. It is especially effective 
with stories for small children. Storage is easy 
and source of materials unlimited. 


(To be continued in future issues.) 
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New Equipment 


Films and Slide Projectors 


Strong Electric Corp., 87 City Park Ave., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 7500 lumens to the screen from 
the arc-powered Strong slide projector for audi- 
torium use. 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Is- 
land City 1, N.Y. New Model V-500 for single 
or double frame, 35-mm. filmstrips, 2-inch by 
2-inch_ slides. Built-in magnifying optical 
pointer with case. $109.50. 


Opaque Projectors 


American Optical Co., Instrument Division, 
Box A, Buffalo 15, N.Y. High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope, 10-inch by 10-inch aperture, 18- 
inch focal length, 5-inch lens, 1,000-watt bulb. 

Projection Optics Co., Inc., 271 Eleventh Ave., 
East Orange, N.J. New Transpaque, Jr., smaller 
model of Transpaque II, shows either opaque 
or transparent materials by the interchange of 
components. $395. 


Projection Tables 


Advance Furnace Co., 2310 E. Douglas, Wich- 
ita, Kan. Pixmobile table, triple deck, 4-inch 
wheels, 42-inch table, $32.95. 

Commercial Picture Equipment, Inc., 1800 W. 
Columbia Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. Model 201 Roll- 
A-Lock Table. New features are raised lip on 
edge of top, center shelf, adjustable to three po- 
sitions. 

Gruber Products Co., 2223 Albion, Toledo 6, 
Ohio. Two nonfolding Wheelit tables. 

Jack C. Coffey Co., 710 Seventeenth St., North 
Chicago, Ill. Rolling projector stand with built- 
in shelves for filmstrip storage, 40 inches high. 

Miller Manufacturing Co., 3310 D. Roxboro 
Rd. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. Improved models of 
self-adjusting tables with new types of top ma- 
terials. 

Safe-Lock, Inc., 870 W. 25th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
Model 203-56 Project-O-Stand features extra 
height (56 inches) and legs that nest under table 
for carrying and storage. $39.75. 

Smith System Manufacturing Co., 212 Ontario 
St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. Safelock Model 
42 features a combination locked cabinet and 
projection table, 11 cubic-foot storage space, 3- 
inch braked casters. 


Overhead Projectors 


Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Or- 
ange, N.J. New VuGraph Royal, lenses from 
8.8- to 40-inch focus. 
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Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. Keystone 
Overhead accommodates slides 314 inches by 4 
inches and tachistoslides 4 inches by 7 inches. 


New Materials 


From ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ BRITANNICA  FILMs, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL: 


A new series of films has been announced 
consisting of twenty-five filmed conversations of 
great personalities of our time. The subjects 
covered include administration, architecture, 
art, the dance, government, history, literature, 
music, philosophy, psychoanalysis, and reli- 
gion. Each film is thirty minutes in length, 
black and white, $150 each, except Herbert 
Hoover ($300). (Sr. H.S.) 

Titles of the films are as follows: David Ben- 
Gurion, Vannevar Bush, Pablo Casals, Eamon 
de Valera, Marcel Duchamp, Louis Finkelstein, 
Robert Frost, Walter Gropius, Herbert Hoover, 
Ernest Jones, Wanda Landowska, Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sean O'’Casey, Ber- 
trand Russell, Carl Sandburg, Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, Edward Steichen, Igor Stravinsky, Paul 
J. Tillich, Arnold Toynbee, John Hall Whee- 
lock, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


FUELS—THEIR NATURE AND USE: 11 
mins., black and white ($60). This film is the 
second edition of “Fuels and Heat.” Special 
prices apply when the previous edition is 
turned in. A descriptive folder states that new 
film material was added, dealing with atomic 
energy and the most modern chemical fuels as 
sources of energy. The use of fuels is traced 
from colonial times, when wood was the most 
common source, through the use of coal and 
petroleum up to atomic energy of the present 
era. (Jr.—Sr. H.S.) 


ASSIGNMENT INDIA: 56 mins., black and 
white, two reels. This film takes us from 
the main street of Essex, Connecticut, to the 
United States Ambassador, Chester Bowles, in 
India. In old Delhi, we see the crowded throngs 
speaking many languages. The changes in In- 
dian life that.resulted from the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi are recalled. We visit an in- 
dependent farmer, a young government worker, 
and a worker in a steel mill, who describe their 
new life. India’s great past is reflected in its ex- 
quisite architecture, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and dances. (Jr.—Sr. H.S.) 
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The National Council for the Social Studies has felt that there is a great 
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Fairleigh Dickinson University 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 


Four year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in the College 
of Arts and Science, the School of Education, the School of Business 
Administration and the School of Engineering and Science. Two year 
programs leading to the Associate in Arts degree. 


Graduate School 


Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Ac- 
counting and Taxation, Business Management, Economics and 
Finance. Programs leading to the Master of Arts in English, History 
and Psychology 


School of Dentistry 


Established on the Teaneck Campus. Full program leading to the 
D.D.S. degree. 


Specialized Programs 


Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and 


R.N. 


Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in 
the upper tenth of their class. 


Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on all campuses. 


Location 
The Rutherford and Teaneck Campuses are within 15 minutes of New 
York City, while the Florham-Madison Campus is located about 30 
miles from New York City. 




















